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LETTERS 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names mcy 
have been changed 


Value others 

Why do so many ‘Marxists’ contin¬ 
ue to write and espouse such flawed 
views and theories as Jack Conrad 
in his article, ‘No future in the past’ 
(Weekly Worker June 29)? God 
knows, with the downfall of the 
USSR and all the self-examination 
and rethinking concerning Marx and 
Marxism that entailed, one would 
think lessons have been learned. 

Seeing you are in the UK, and 
probably have no contact with first 
nation (FN) peoples, other than from 
an intellectual perspective, some of 
your views might be understanda¬ 
ble, but as a ‘Marxist’ your article is 
unforgivable, in light of its very un- 
Marxist conclusions. It’s not about 
going back to the past: it’s about 
learning from and beginning to val¬ 
ue others. Death to Eurocentric 
mindsets ... 

As a Canadian and socialist with 
much contact with FN peoples, their 
issues and reality, I see a very natu¬ 
ral alliance between FN peoples, na¬ 
tions and socialism/Marxism. In my 
experience Eurocentrism has been a 
huge factor in the misunderstanding 
between FN peoples and socialism/ 
Marxism that continues today. A 
misunderstanding that must be put 
right, if ever the revolution here in 
Canada (indeed North America and 
South America) is to have a chance 
of success. A new understanding 
and theory concerning first nations, 
Marxism, etc is long overdue. 

I have taken the liberty (in the 
name of friendly discourse) of refer¬ 
ring you to articles concerning in¬ 
digenous peoples and Marxism - I 
hope you will check them out. For 
Marx and the Iroquois see http:// 
melboume.indyme-dia.org/news/ 
2006/08/119386.php. An invaluable 
book is Marxism and native Amer¬ 
icans by Ward Churchill, as is any¬ 
thing by Vine Deloria. 

Dirk Buchholz 
Canada 


the influence of the working class 
by building tmst within the minori¬ 
ties that they would not use the tsar¬ 
ist methods of military and cultural 
dominance to exploit and cmsh 
them. They supported the op¬ 
pressed masses not only against 
Russian chauvinism, but also from 
their internal oppressors. 

Comrade Riddell concentrates on 
the oppression of muslims, but the 
policy of self-determination applied 
to all oppressed minorities, includ¬ 
ing the Poles and the Cossacks, 
Latvians, Estonians, etc. The aim 
being to create conditions where the 
oppressed peoples would have the 
confidence to voluntarily remain in 
the Soviet Union. It was an anti-na¬ 
tionalist policy. 

He says quite correctly that “in 
traditionally muslim territories” 
sharia law was “an integral part of 
the Soviet legal structure”. Howev¬ 
er, it was in a subordinate position. 
Muslims had the right to choose to 
go before a secular court if they 
wished. Women could challenge 
divorce settlements this way, for 
instance, and practices like stoning 
to death for adultery were banned 
absolutely. A constant battle was 
carried out for women’s rights and 
against superstition. 

The Bolsheviks tried to split the 
oppressed masses away from their 
indigenous oppressors, whether 
they were priests, atmen or feudal 
overlords. All legal systems are 
forms of class oppression, but work¬ 
ing class Soviet-style laws were of¬ 
ten more advantageous to muslims 
than sharia and this was part of the 
Bolshevik armoury in winning them 
to socialism. 

As Riddell says, “Thousands of 
people [were] convinced there 
was no contradiction between be¬ 
ing a Bolshevik and a muslim ...” 
But there is a contradiction be¬ 
tween Marxism and religion, be¬ 
tween idealism and scientific 
materialism and the Bolsheviks did 
not pretend otherwise. They car¬ 
ried out propaganda for a scientif¬ 
ic world outlook and atheism. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 


Nationalist twist 

John Riddell has written an interest¬ 
ing article in Socialist Worker on 
the Bolshevik policy of self-deter¬ 
mination prior to the rise of Stalin¬ 
ism (September 9). As I’m sure he 
would agree, his presentation con¬ 
centrates on how the policy was 
meant to work. In practice, though, 
the actuality was frill of faults. But 
this is of no matter because he is 
arguing about principles. 

The headline, ‘National freedom’, 
creates the impression that the SWP 
sees nationalism as a route to social¬ 
ism and the rest of the article seems 
to confirm this. In contrast the Bol¬ 
sheviks used the policy to increase 


Kiwi strike 

The latest issue of The Spark , pa¬ 
per of the Revolutionary Workers 
League in New Zealand, contains 
substantial coverage of the most im¬ 
portant industrial dispute in recent 
years, as the huge retail food com¬ 
pany, Progressive (owned by Wool- 
worth’s Australia), locked out its 
distribution workers in Auckland, 
Palmerston North and Christchurch 
in August, when the workers staged 
an initial two-day strike. 

The dispute has become a major 
test of strength between the union 
movement and the bosses. As well 
as fantastic support from other work¬ 
ers in New Zealand, the locked-out 



workers are beginning to get inter¬ 
national support. 

We in the RWL, the main compo¬ 
nent of the wider Workers Party or¬ 
ganisation, are in the thick of this 
dispute, especially as some of our 
comrades are organisers and dele¬ 
gates in the National Distribution 
Union (one of the two main unions 
whose members have been locked 
out; the other is the engineers, where 
several of our comrades are also or¬ 
ganisers and delegates). Nationally, 
our small organisation has mobilised 
for the picket lines for the past fort¬ 
night, and is also involved in support 
work among other unions and work¬ 
places where we are active and also 
in helping establish public support 
groups. One of our comrades, who is 
an NDU organiser and one of the key 
Auckland picket organisers, has 
been arrested, as have about a doz¬ 
en picketers nationally. 

Given that the governing Labour 
Party’s anti-union legislation makes 
it illegal for one group of workers 
to take industrial action in support 
of another group (eg, solidarity 
strikes and industrial action are il¬ 
legal, as are ‘political strikes’), this 
dispute has the potential to chal¬ 
lenge these laws and the capitalist 
Labour Party and its remaining in¬ 
fluence in the union movement 
(only three or four unions here are 
still affiliated to Labour). 

The RWL was formed by the 2004 
fusion of the pro-Mao original 
Workers Party group and the pro- 
Trotsky Revolution group. These 
two small groups had already, in 
2002, initiated the Anti-Capitalist 
Alliance (ACA), along with a layer 
of independent leftists. Most of the 
independent ACAers joined in the 
fusion. 

At the start of 2006 the wider 
ACA changed its name to Workers 
Party, with the RWL now being the 
core cadre of the new WP. The 
RWL-WP is now the largest far-left 
current in New Zealand, and The 
Spark the largest-circulation far- 
left paper in the country. You can 
check out the Workers Party web¬ 
site at www.workersparty.org.nz 
and the NDU website at www.ndu- 
union.org.nz. 

Philip Ferguson 
Auckland 

Baghdad raid 

On September 7 and 8, US occupy¬ 
ing troops raided the head office 
of the Iraq Freedom Congress in 
Baghdad. The raid came after a 
number of IFC public activities 
against the occupation. 

The troops were outraged when 
they saw the anti-occupation ban¬ 
ners and posters showing interna¬ 
tional solidarity with the Iraqi people 
hanging on the walls. They reacted 
aggressively and ruined all internal 
doors, destroyed furniture and con¬ 
fiscated most of the office property. 

Fearful of the growing influence of 
the IFC, the US administration in 
Iraq are resorting to violence and 
force to silence our voice. Since its 
inception in March 2005, the IFC has 
been the main advocate of an end to 
the occupation and the promoter of 
a non-religious, non-ethnic, pro¬ 
gressive, secular Iraq. 

It has support from all sections of 
Iraqi society, including the labour, 
women, youth and secularist move¬ 
ments, and the US administration 
find themselves unable to deal with 
this growing force. 

We, the executive committee 
abroad, condemn these brutal acts, 
and call upon all concerned people 
and supporters of the Iraq Freedom 
Congress and the Iraqi people to 
show their solidarity and express 
their disgust at the US action 


against the IFC. 

• Ask members of parliament to 
write a statement against these ac¬ 
tions and publicise it. 

• Publicise the news of the raid in 
your local paper. 

• Write letters of protest to the US 
embassy. 

• Write to the IFC in Iraq to show 
your support and solidarity with 
their struggle. 

Please do send us a copy of your 
letters. 

IFC executive committee abroad 

ira qfre edomcongre ss @gm ail .c om 

Shame face 

Thirteen alleged lesbians were out- 
ed by the Ugandan newspaper Red 
Pepper on September 8. 

Under the headline, ‘Kampala’s 
notorious lesbians unearthed’, the 
tabloid published a photo of two 
very beautiful, unnamed women em¬ 
bracing at a party. The article urged 
readers to phone the newspaper 
with details of any lesbians they 
know: “To rid our motherland of the 
deadly vice [lesbianism], we are 
committed to exposing all the lesbos 
in the city. Send more names us [sic] 
the name and occupation of the les- 
bin [sic] in your neighbourhood and 
we shall shame her.” 

One Ugandan lesbian activist 
said: “I know that some women are 
definitely going to lose what they 
have: jobs, homes, families and 
friends. It is time that gays and les¬ 
bians in Uganda stand together to 
fight the negative reporting of the 
press.” 

Ugandan campaigners are re¬ 
lieved that only 13 alleged lesbians 
were named. They hadfeared that 20 
to 40 women were going to be out- 
ed. Some activists suspect that Red 
Pepper may have scaled back its 
outing campaign following interna¬ 
tional protests after it outed 45 al¬ 
leged gay and bisexual men in 
August. 

There have been a series of gov¬ 
ernment-backed attacks on the 
Ugandan lesbian, gay, bisexual, 
transgender and inter sex (LGBTI) 
community in the last year, includ¬ 
ing an illegal police raid on the home 
of the lesbian leader of Uganda’s 
LGBTI movement, Victor Juliet Mu- 
kasa, in July 2005. Gay sex is punish¬ 
able in Uganda by life imprisonment, 
under laws originally introduced by 
the British colonial administration in 
the 19th century. 

Ugandan LGBTI activists regard 
the outings as an open invitation to 
the police and queer-bashers to 
‘have a go’. They fear increased per¬ 
secution from the state and vigilan¬ 
tes. Outrage is urging its friends and 
supporters to email polite, courteous 
protests to one of Red Pepper's sen¬ 
ior editors, Arinaitwe Rugyendo at 
rugyendo@mail.redpepper.co.ug. 
Peter Tatchell 
Outrage 

Respect rat 

lam fed up with Respect. It is an on- 
off Socialist Workers Party front 
with an unaccountable ‘Big broth¬ 
er’ MP and councillors who also 
seem intent on doing their own 
thing. There are no serious demo¬ 
cratic structures and no information 
from centre about what is going on. 

I am not the only one. In my area 
of London most of the non-SWPers 
have either resigned or stopped at¬ 
tending meetings in protest. I have 
complained to prominent non-SWP 
people in Respect such as Victoria 
Brittain and Ken Loach. They tell 
me they are fed up too. No one likes 
being used as SWP dupes. 

Perhaps the SWP will come to its 
senses and drop its control-freakery. 


But maybe I am being incredibly na¬ 
ive. Things are screaming out in this 
country for a real alternative to New 
Labour, its Iraq war, its racism and 
its rotten neoliberalism. Once I 
thought Respect was it. No longer. 

I have talked to Alan Thomett and 
his people. I certainly wish them 
well at tiie October Respect confer¬ 
ence with their motion on account¬ 
ability and putting into place proper 
structures. Why, for example, has 
Respect not got a weekly paper? 

However, if last year’s fiasco is 
any-thing to go by, the SWP and its 
block vote will keep things as they 
are ... Respect is doomed and to my 
shame I am getting ready to desert 
the sinking ship. 

Akar Sagem 
email 

Goodjob 

It has been estimated that there are 
six million women working as prosti¬ 
tutes in China, while in Britain there 
are 80,000. In London there are said 
to be 5,000 prostitutes servicing 
80,000 men a week. Prostitution is a 
component part of capitalist society. 

I do not go along with the reac¬ 
tionary view put forward by mem¬ 
bers of the left-re for mi st Socialist 
Party that all prostitution is bad and 
should therefore be opposed. Pros¬ 
titutes do a good job in helping dis¬ 
abled men find sexual fulfilment. 
They can also help older men get 
over divorce or bereavement. 

Prostitutes who advertise over 
the internet and in local newspa¬ 
pers earn a good living, are inde¬ 
pendent, and pay taxes to HM 
Revenue and Customs. I gather 
that the going rate for such women 
is the same as that earned by a fe¬ 
male solicitor - currently between 
£100 and £150 an hour, depending 
on location across Britain. Femi¬ 
nists, including members of the So¬ 
cialist Party, argue that prostitutes 
are exploited. Prostitutes are no 
more exploited than is the mechanic 
who is paid to fix someone’s car. 

If an MP, MSP or councillor is 
found by a newspaper to have seen 
a prostitute - so what? The politician 
should either admit it or state that it 
is no-one else’s business. 

JohnS mithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Split one’s side 

In relation to your coverage of the 
recent split in the Scottish Socialist 
Party, are two militant socialist par¬ 
ties enough? Given the number of 
platforms and factions, surely there 
is room for a few more? 

The SSP and Solidarity split will 
simply let more Liberal Democrats in. 
I bet the Lib Dems love all this. 

Perhaps they should all join La¬ 
bour instead and stop splitting the 
left vote? 

Graeme Kemp 
email 

CPI(M) 

scepticism 

Having just read your article on the 
various Indian communist websites, 
I agree that your scepticism is well 
placed (‘Around the web’, May 27 
2004). 

The Communist Party of India 
(Marxist)-led Left Front government 
in Bengal has accorded a red carpet 
welcome to the Salim group of Indo¬ 
nesia, infamous for its bonhomie 
with the Suharto regime. Today the 
CPI(M) says capitalism is necessary 
to go to socialism. 

I left it in 2002 dueto its factionalism. 
SankarRay 
email 
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Unanimous emphasis 

Calderdale Respect had its pre-conference meeting in Halifax on 
Tuesday September 12. Dave Isaacson reports 


U nfortunately only four mem¬ 
bers (out of a local member¬ 
ship of around 20) turned up 
to debate motions and elect dele¬ 
gates this year. The only motions on 
the table where the two which I pro- 
posed. The first, on accountability, 
was passed unanimously after a 
short discussion in which all present 
(including a comrade from the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party) emphasised the 
importance of this issue. 

One comrade suggested, and I ac¬ 
cepted, an additional point to the mo¬ 


tion I had presented: “5. That the ex¬ 
ecutive report back to conference in 
2007 on the implementation of the 
above motion.” So the Calderdale 
motion is identical to that proposed 
by the CPGB (see below) with the ad¬ 
dition of this fifth point. 

The second motion we discussed 
concerned the challenge of John Mc¬ 
Donnell MP for the leadership of the 
Labour Party. Comrades agreed that 
we should “welcome” comrade Mc¬ 
Donnell’s decision to stand but felt 
that to “work with, aid and build the 


McDonnell campaign” was going too 
far. It was suggested that this would 
give credence to the idea that the La¬ 
bour Party could be ‘saved’ or ‘re¬ 
claimed’, and that what we needed to 
be doing was building our own cam¬ 
paigns. I was the only person to vote 
in favour of this motion in the end. 

Next came the selection of dele¬ 
gates. Only two comrades had put 
themselves forward: Kevin Stannard 
(ex-SWP) and myself (CPGB), and we 
were both duly elected without op¬ 
position • 


CPGB motions 

The CPGB is sponsoring two motions to be put to the Respect 
annual conference on October 14-15. If you are a paid up 
member of Respect, add your support 


Accountability 

Conference recognises that the 
sort of society we want to see can¬ 
not be established by any single 
individual, however eloquent or 
committed. It depends on building 
a mass movement with a demo¬ 
cratic culture, structures and 
forms of work. 

Conference also recognises that 
the idea of a leaderless movement 
is an illusion; both because the 
movement is composed of individ¬ 
uals and individuals have to come 
up with proposals, make public 
speeches and so on; and also be¬ 
cause often when a new movement 
is developing, certain figures 
emerge who seem to many activists 
to embody what it stands for. Once 
such personalities begin to have a 
prominent role, there is a danger 


that attacks on them from the es¬ 
tablishment will destroy the move¬ 
ment, or that the individual will later 
use their prestige to mislead the 
movement. 

Conference therefore recognises 
that democratic structures, account¬ 
ability and transparency are essen¬ 
tial at every stage of the development 
of Respect. Thus Respect commits 
itself to the following: 

1. All elected representatives should 
publish to the Respect members in 
their area, or if they are national rep¬ 
resentatives to the membership gen¬ 
erally, monthly reports of their votes 
and activities made available on the 
web or otherwise. 

2. The minutes of the national com¬ 
mittee and the executive should be 
made available to the membership on 
the Respect website or otherwise. 

3. Elected representatives should be 


accountable to the appropriate bod¬ 
ies - local organisations in the case 
of the councillors, the National 
Council in the case of MPs. 

4. Respect will fight for the creation 
of a right of voters to recall their MPs 
and councillors. 

John McDonnell 
campaign 

Respect welcomes the decision of 
John McDonnell MP to challenge for 
the leadership of the Labour Party. 
We recognise that the entire left - 
both inside and outside the party - 
gains from the strengthening of so¬ 
cialists in Labour. 

Comrade McDonnell’s campaign 
has the potential to galvanise the left 
of the party and so this conference 
resolves to work with, aid and build 
the McDonnell campaign • 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday September 17, 5pm: “Philosophy of Nature”, using 
Frederick Engels’s Anti-Duhring as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre (Dl), 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 
(nearest tube: Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Fonim 

Can Lee fordetails: 0795 8 447815. 

South Wales Communist Forum 

Can Bob fordetails: 07816480679. 

Jenin funchaiser 

Friday September 15, 8pm (doors open 7pm): Evening of music and 
comedy to bring representatives from Jenin to London, Brady 
Centre, Hanbury Street, London El. With Ivor Dembina, Pete 
Morton, ShaziaMirza, Nomde Plume, Raised Voices Choir. Food 
and drink available. Tickets in advance: £10 (£7.50 concessions) - 
07795 1 76356; winjenin@hotmail.co.uk; or £12 (10)onthe door. 
Organised by Respect. 

Racism, liberty and the war on terror 

Saturday September 16, 9.30am to 5pm: Conference, Conway Hall, 
Central London. Tickets £15 (£25 for funded organisations, free for 
refugees and asylum-seekers) include buffet lunch and 
refreshments: www.irr.org.uk/pdf/irr_conference_2006 .pdf. 
Organised by Institute of Race Relations, 2-6 Leeke Street, London, 
WC1X9HS; 02078370041; info@irr.oig.uk. 

Stop the deportations 

Saturday September 16, 12 noon: Demonstration - assemble art 
gallery, the Headrow, Leeds. Solidarity with Zimbabweans’ struggle. 
No deportations. Called by Zimbabwe Refugee Community 
Organisation, Leeds: 07869 215481. 

Don’t attack Iran 

Tuesday September 19,6:30pm: public meeting, room 101, 
University of London Union, Malet Street, London WC1 (nearest 
tube; Goodge Street). Speakers include Hans von Sponeck (former 
UN humanitarian coordinator for Iraq), John Rees. Entry: £3. 
Organised by Action Iran. 

Palestine Solidarity Campaign 

Tuesday September 19, 7.30pm: Public meeting, ‘Justice in 
Palestine’, Friends Meeting House, Euston, London. Speakers 
include Dr Swee Ang, witness to Sabra/Chatila massacre; Nisar 
Aboud, journalist and activist from south Lebanon. 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Itoopsoutnow 

Tuesday September 19, 7pm: Rally, International Hall, Ponds Forge, 
Sheffield. Troops out of Iraq, no attack on Iran. Speakers include 
Tony Benn, Azzam Tamimi, Lindsey German. £3/£l. 07761471441. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition. 

bnperialists and the Middle East 

Wednesday, September 20, 7pm: Public meeting - Tran: regime 
change, resistance and international solidarity’, Marx House, 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1 (nearest tube: Farringdon). 
Speakers: StanNewens, president of Liberation; Dilip Hiro, author 
Iran today. Organised by Socialist History Society: 020 8673 8283; 
morganshs@hotmail.com; www. socialisthistorysociety.co.uk 

Time to go 

Saturday September 23, 1pm: Demonstration, Labour Party 
conference, Manchester. Troops out of Iraq. No attack on Iran. No 
Trident replacement. Assemble Albert Square. For details of 
transport and leaflets, badges and other materials contact Stop the 
War Coalition: 020 7278 6694; office@stopwar.org.uk. 

Organised by STWC and Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

Time for chaise 

Sunday September 24, 10.30am to 6pm: Alternative to labour 
conference, Roscoe Building, University of Manchester, Brunswick 
Street, Manchester Ml3. Speakers include: George Galloway MP, 
Jeremy Corbyn MP, Craig Murray, Moazzam Begg, Sami Ramadani, 
Tariq Ali, Rose Gentle, Lindsey German. Organised by STWC. 

Respect annual conference 

Saturday October 14, Sunday October 15: Friends Meeting House, 
Euston Road, London NW1. Closing date for motions and 
nominations to national council - Thursday September 14; 
amendments - Sunday October 1; alternative NC slates - Sunday 
October 1. Branch delegates (one per 10 members): £20; observers: 
£10.0870 850 1 978; sam@respectcoalition.org; Respect, 9 Club 
Row,London El. 

Campaign for a New Marxist Party 

Saturday November 4, 11 am to 5pm: conference, Somerstown 
Community Centre, 150 Ossulston Street, London NW1 (nearest 
tubes: Euston, StPancras). £5 (£2.50 unwaged) - cheques payable 
to ‘Critique’. Agenda: the need for a new party; internal democracy; 
organisational proposals. Sponsorship from groups and individuals 
welcome. Stall space for sponsors. Sponsorship offers and motions 
(by Thursday October 12) to intemationalism@hotmail.com; or 
Party Campaign, PO Box 7053, Glasgow G44 9AQ. 

Called by Critique. Sponsors so far: New Interventions , 

Democratic Socialist Alliance. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup @y aho o. co .uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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THE LEFT 


Accountability and 
Tommy rot 

Mark Fischer argues that there are more important issues at stake in the SSP fiasco than who lied and who told 
the truth about Tommy Sheridan’s sex life 



Personality cult: marketed as part of a package 


W e have been proved abso¬ 
lutely correct about the 
Scottish Socialist Party. 
From the point of view of working 
class politics, it was doomed to fail¬ 
ure from the start. 

• It represented an unprincipled at¬ 
tempt to take a short cut to mass in¬ 
fluence by ‘Marxists’ using petty 
nationalism. 

• The achievement of uniting the 
non-Labour left in Scotland was more 
than cancelled out by the foul attempt 
to split the historically constituted 
workers’ movement in Britain. 

• Internal life was characterised by a 
system of pluralism , more akin to the 
truncated democratic forms of the 
bourgeoisie than the sort of genuine¬ 
ly transparent, scientific exactitude 
that marks out authentic Marxist or¬ 
ganisations. 

• The much vaunted culture of‘com¬ 
radely relations’, said to contrast to 
the squabbling sects south of the 
border, actually consisted of prissy, 
PC prohibitions on robust and seri¬ 
ous polemics and therefore the use 
of ‘insulting’ language - in effect 
providing cover for a wider and wid¬ 
er acceptance of opportunist ideas. 
• That SSP elected representatives 
rightly lived on no more than the 
wage of an average skilled worker hid 
the growing mainstream-bourgeois 
appetites of Sheridan - a degenera¬ 
tive process that was either ignored 
or positively promoted by the likes 
of Alan McCombes as another get- 
rich-quick scheme for mass influence 
and entry into government. 

The only principled position to 
take in regard to this left nationalist 
formation was for genuine partisans 
of internationalism and the working 
class to prepare for an eventual split 
- preferably as a majority - on the 
basis of unity with all communist 
forces throughout Britain. 

The mere fact that we have been 
proved right will hardly win us a 
swathe of recruits or new friends: far 
from it, if we can judge from the re¬ 
cent unpleasant emails we have 
been getting from Scotland as a mark 
of appreciation of our coverage. 
This tragicomedy has been effec¬ 
tively documented in these pages, 
but it is essential to draw up an ini¬ 
tial balance sheet. 

First and foremost, we must rec¬ 
ognise that this represents the de¬ 
mise - at least in its current form - of 
yet another of the halfway house - 
style political formations that the 
majority of the left has desperately 
tried to create. Characteristic of 
these non-Marxist projects has been 
the search for a ‘quick fix’ for mass 
influence, political clout and ‘social¬ 
ism’ - in the particular context of 
Scotland, this has, as I say, entailed 
an adaptation to petty nationalism. 

However, over the last 10 years, 
England and Wales have seen par¬ 
allel projects with ostensible Marx¬ 
ist organisations at their core that 
steadfastly refuse to countenance 


the notion of actually approaching 
the working class with Marxism: 
thus, we have had the warmed-over 
left social democracy of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance and now the lame left 
populism of Respect and the Cam¬ 
paign for a New Workers’ Party, plus 
a plethora of micro (or micro-fantasy) 
variants, of course. 

This tells us something about 
this period. While the unrelieved 
gloom of the immediate post-1991 
collapse of bureaucratic socialism 
may have lifted to a certain extent, 
the current phase of the class strug¬ 
gle is still defined by political de¬ 
cline and organisational decay on 
the left. The politics of many trends 
and individuals in the movement 
thus has a degree of desperation: 
people cling to the wreckage of the 
deeply discredited forms of the past 
and even invest hopes in various 
‘great leaders’. 

Anticipating the SSP debacle, we 
have seen the short and tawdry his¬ 
tory of Arthur Scargill’s Socialist 
Labour Party. This was launched 
with a constitution that had feebly 
cribbed the anti-communist claus¬ 
es introduced by the Labour Party 
in the 1920s. Frankly, this was hard¬ 
ly a shock for those of us who had 
followed Scargill’s career in some 
detail - including during his finest 
moment, in 1984-85. The fact that 
this strategic battle between our 
class and theirs had been decisive¬ 
ly lost was reflected in the desper¬ 
ate behaviour of far too many 
militants who found themselves in 
the SLP. They connived with 
Scar gill in imposing his anti-demo- 
cratic regime. 

The unspoken rationale was clear. 
Scargill was the great man on the 
white horse, the saviour of a deplet¬ 
ed and embattled left. Anyone who 
criticised the general was objective¬ 


ly providing succour to the enemy. 
Although comrades from the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party would not express 
it in the same crude terms, the logic 
is clearly the same, as can be seen 
from Chris Harman, who uses his 
training in Marxism to give accom¬ 
modation to opportunism a sophis¬ 
ticated gloss. 

The comrade’s comment piece - 
‘The personality is political’ - in So¬ 
cialist Worker of September 2 can 
be read in different ways. Even be¬ 
yond the ranks of the CPGB, com¬ 
rade Harman is often cited as some 
sort of Aesopian critic of the current 
trajectory of SWP politics. That or 
he is a cynical hypocrite - the jury, 
so to speak, is out. For the purpos¬ 
es of this article, we will take the 
comrade at face value - that is, as a 
loyal apologist for the SWP’s pros¬ 
tration before such figures as 
George Galloway and - now margin¬ 
ally more critically, it must be said - 
Sheridan himself. 

At the core of this Harman article is 
an attempt to justify the SWP’s refus¬ 
al to politically differentiate itself - in 
other than the most platonic and dip¬ 
lomatic of ways (ie, obtusely in the 
pages of Socialist Worker occasion¬ 
ally) - from such Bonapartist figures. 

Harman says that “often when a 
new movement is developing, cer¬ 
tain figures emerge who seem to 
many new activists to embody what 
it stands for” ( Socialist Worker 
September 2). This is uncontrover- 
sial for Marxists, of course. The piv¬ 
otal role of individuals in history is 
hardly news to us: Trotsky’s com¬ 
ment that the 1917 revolution with¬ 
out Lenin would have been pretty 
iffy is profoundly true. Similarly, but 
with a vital difference, one can ex¬ 
plore Trotsky’s own role in 1905. 
Historical conditions throw up im¬ 
portant individuals who then play a 


huge role in how events unfold - 
given the objective parameters set 
for them by their society, their tal¬ 
ents and personalities and the his¬ 
torical traditions they have to align 
themselves with and define them¬ 
selves against. 

Another contemporary figure 
comrade Harman refers to is Fausto 
Bertinotti of Rifondazione Comuni- 
sta. Bertinotti is castigated for “en¬ 
tering an Italian government that is 
sending troops to Afghanistan and 
Lebanon” - an implied warning 
about the possibility of the other 
cited leaders selling out their prin¬ 
ciples. Yet Harman alibis them - and 
the SWP - with the comment that, 
“as people become part of the move¬ 
ment, they begin to discover their 
capacity to take control of things 
without relying on individuals” and, 
as a result of this spontaneous awak¬ 
ening, “they can create an environ¬ 
ment with its own democratic 
structures which are the only pro¬ 
tection against individual personal¬ 
ities going in the wrong direction”. 

Muddled and semi-anarchic. But 
the subtext is clear. Harman assures 
his readers that, as events move on, 
the masses somehow no longer 
need leaders (ie, people who embody 
the development of the movement 
at certain stages of its growth) and 
- at that stage - ‘democracy’ sprouts 
forth. Effectively, this can be read as 
an apologia for the absence in the 
here and now of effective measures 
of democratic control and account¬ 
ability over the likes of Galloway 
and Sheridan. For all their flaws, in 
other words, they are our men on 
white chargers for the time being. 

Of course, this is largely non¬ 
sense. The huge events in Russia of 
1917 actually provide an effective 
rebuttal of the comforting schema 
comrade Harman outlines. Yes, the 
development of the movement to¬ 
wards revolution had gone through 
different leadership moments - 
Lvov, Chernov, Kerensky. And, yes, 
it is true that each had been progres¬ 
sively tried, then cast aside, as the 
movement of the class flowed for¬ 
ward. But the notion that the mass¬ 
es did not need leaders and that at 
some ill-defined stage they simply 
invented democratic forms out of 
the ether is claptrap. 

Possibly the best illustration of 
this was the role of Lenin himself. 
Arriving back from exile in early 
1917, he found himself in a minori¬ 
ty amongst the Bolshevik leader¬ 
ship on the question of the future 
course of the revolution. He oper¬ 
ated not as some unaccountable 
individual who believed he need 
not bother with conferences and 
congresses. Lenin was convinced 
that the working masses were mov¬ 
ing towards a position where they 
would support a second revolution 
and putting the Bolsheviks into 
power. And towards that end he 
fought his battles in a whole range 


of accountable bodies within the 
Bolshevik Party and the working 
class itself. He won and became the 
personification of the October 
Revolution! 

How the Bolsheviks were reorien¬ 
tated to win the masses is instruc¬ 
tive too for the discussion of the 
lessons of the SSP and the relation¬ 
ship of leaders to the movement of 
which they are meant to be the serv¬ 
ants. Harman implies that when the 
masses eventually move, only then 
are really effective democratic con¬ 
trols and measures of accountabili¬ 
ty put in place. Rubbish. In fact, 
Lenin won the party in 1917 as a re¬ 
sult of utilising structures, norms of 
party work and culture that were the 
product of a long and implacable 
struggle over the whole preceding 
period from 1903 and earlier. 1917 
actually underlines the necessity for 
polemics, votes, criticism and ac¬ 
countable leaders at every stage of 
the development of the movement. 

In order to hold our leaders to ac¬ 
count it is indispensable to know 
their actual political positions, what 
their particular nuanced take on a 
given question is. Which brings us 
back to the S SP, of course - and com¬ 
rade Harman himself. 

F or ex ampl e, who actu al ly b e- 
lieves that Tommy Sheridan really 
co-penned Imagine, the extensive 
apologia for the SSP’s left national¬ 
ism? It was not an act of modesty 
which led comrade McCombes to 
include him on the cover as a co¬ 
author, but rather an opportunist bid 
to promote the Tommy personality 
cult. Sheridan was marketed by the 
SSP in a way typical for any top 
bourgeois politician. His sunbed 
good looks, his sharp suits, his air 
stewardess wife, his perfect mar¬ 
riage, his demagogy were all sold 
alongside the S SP’s left nationalism 
as a package. Indeed the SSP went 
into elections with the name ‘Tom¬ 
my Sheridan’ suffixed to it People 
were urged to vote SSP (Tommy 
Sheridan). 

Just as tellingly, we have seen how 
the various factional chiefs have cho¬ 
sen to conduct their struggle during 
and in the aftermath of the split. All, 
almost without exception, have turned 
to the pages of the bourgeois press 
and media. Instead of taking on the 
role of a genuine party journal - fea¬ 
turing extensive open polemics from 
both sides - Scottish Socialist Voice 
became a factional voice for the Mc¬ 
Combes wing. 

Meanwhile, Socialist Worker has 
effectively lied to its readership over 
this whole period about the real dy¬ 
namics of the split - what good is that 
rag? As with the split in the Socialist 
Party/Militant tradition in the early 
1990s, in order to glean something 
about the issues at stake, people, 
members included, had to rely on The 
Herald , The Record or the Scottish 
edition of the Daily Mail - a scandal 
for our movement • 
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Fads and fictions 

Each year on September 16 Welsh nationalists celebrate ‘Owain Glyndwr day’. Bob Davies looks at the myths 
surrounding the ‘the last genuine Prince of Wales’ 



Owain Glyndwr’s feudal self-images 


I n recent years the campaign to make 
September 16 a national holiday in 
Wales has been stepped up. That 
this may well yet be realised is rather 
telling for us communists. It is not of¬ 
ten that an individual is rewarded with 
such an accolade, at least in the UK. 
As such, and given the political fuss 
that invariably ensues to one degree 
or another at this time of year, the man 
(and his reputation) deserves analysis 
and comment 

For many people in Wales, the mere 
mention of Owain Glyndwr evokes 
images of a heroic figure associated 
with an intransigent and courageous 
battle against an oppressive and cal¬ 
lous enemy. Often recognised and re¬ 
ferred to as “the last genuine Prince of 
Wales”, Glyndwr’s history is simplisti- 
cally portrayed. Between the years 
1400 and 1409, he is deemed to have 
led a popular, ‘national’ battle on be¬ 
half ofthe ‘Welsh’against the ‘English’ 
(neither existed in terms of mass con¬ 
sciousness in the early 15th century) 
in a quest to establish a ‘free and in¬ 
dependent Wales’. It is thus easy to see 
why this mythical image strikes a chord 
with many of Wales’s latter-day patri¬ 
ots: they assert Glyndwr’s claimed po¬ 
litical mission was one any 21st 
century democrat should aspire to. 

It would be wrong, of course, for 
communists to simply dismiss as irrel¬ 
evant the widespread acceptance of 
the Glyndwr myth in a period when 
questions of democracy and self-deter¬ 
mination, nationalism and independ¬ 
ence are clearly on the agenda in 
Wales. As the man has now been 
moulded into a popular modem-day 
hero, whose history, it is asserted, car¬ 
ries some sort of hope for salvation for 
the people of Wales today, we have a 
duty to look at that history and try to 
separate myth from reality. 

As with much official history, Ow¬ 
ain Glyndwr’s is recounted in a way 
that suits this or that political project. 
Many of the numerous websites ded¬ 
icated to the man typify a general un¬ 
critical and unquestioning acceptance 
of the role he is deemed to have 
played. To many, his status as an icon 
is absolute. According to one web¬ 
site, “... there seems to be little doubt 
that charismatic Owain fulfilled many 
of the mystical medieval prophecies 
about the rising up of the Red Drag¬ 
on”. 1 Another states that Owain 
Glyndwr was one Welsh prince who 
was “never betrayed by his own peo¬ 
ple ... not even in the darkest days 
when many of them could have saved 
their skin by doing so. There is no 
parallel in the history of the Welsh.” 2 
And a poem by Graham Hughes on 
the Owain Glyndwr website adds to 
the myth. It speaks of him as a “sec¬ 
ond Arthur”, who “gives warmth to 
thaw our frozen hearts”. 3 

Such fanciful comments may be 
useful to those who wish to maintain 
Glyndwr as a national saviour of the 
Welsh, but their irrationality and gush¬ 
ingly sentimental tone hardly help us 
understand what role and significance 
Glyndwr had. Communists will be the 
first to admit that it is hard to estab¬ 
lish Ihe exact details and an accurate, 
objective, historical analysis of any in¬ 
dividual from the 15th century. Glynd¬ 
wr is no exception. Given that most 
information about him is now written 
with such authority and fervour, you 
would be mistaken for thinking that 
documentation is plentiful. Far from it. 
RR Davies writes that information 
about him is “desperately little” and 


“very scanty”. 4 

In fact, when one of Wales’s most 
prestigious institutions, its National 
Library in Aberystwyth, fails to high¬ 
light any significant writing on Glynd¬ 
wr until the 19th century, this begs the 
question: if his legacy was so impor¬ 
tant, why the lack of contemporary 
documentation? According to Wiki¬ 
pedia, “It was not until the late 19th 
century that Owain’s reputation was 
to be revived. The ‘Young Wales’ 
movement recreated him as the father 
of Welsh nationalism.” 5 

We can establish a number of facts 
about Owain Glyndwr lfomthe writings 
and the painstaking research of sever¬ 
al prominent historians (within, as well 
as outside, Wales). They provide a 
useful place to start when trying to 
place Glyndwr’s legacy into some sort 
of rational perspective. During the pe¬ 
riod in question, between the late 14th 
and early 15th centuries, the entity 
that today is called Wales was ruled by 
three separate powers. The king of 
England (who controlled much of the 
land, administered through the shires), 
the powerful Anglo-Norman marcher 
lords (who often positioned them¬ 
selves as close allies of the crown) and 
the Uchelwyr , the ‘Welsh’ feudalists, 
who traced their descendance from 
earlier petty princes and who now con¬ 
trolled the more mountainous regions 
ofthe country. Glyndwr was a member 
of this class, specifically the earlier dy¬ 
nasties of Powys and Deheubarth. 

More importantly, though, medieval 
Wales was the site of a stmggle be¬ 
tween the “free” and the “unfree” - “... 
between those who exercised power 
and lordship ... and those who were 
... dependent on them and whose 
prime concern was the struggle for 
subsistence and survival”. 6 Class 
struggle was the order of the day, as 
social tension between the “free” and 
the “unfree”, as well as within the no¬ 
bility itself, was constant. Gwyn Wil¬ 
liams highlights the fact that revolt was 
common at the time, as “thousands of 
lesser people were pitched into de¬ 
pendence and frustration”. 7 

The nobility was obsessed with 
increasing their fiefdoms. More Lord- 
ships and land, for example, meant 
more power over people and more 
resources. It was typical for any rul¬ 
ing individual or group to form alli¬ 
ances and change allegiance or even 
straddle more than one allegiance, 
depending on what would be seen as 
primary in promoting wealth and 
power. As well as physical confron¬ 


tation, political manoeuvring within 
the upper rankings of society was 
often characterised by conspiracy, 
bribery and corruption, as one fought 
another to maintain or increase per- 
sonal fortunes and consequently 
their armed following. 

Glyndwr’s life was shaped by such 
struggles. Even if he was one of the 
more “respectable” and “charismatic” 
nobles, Glyndwr exhibited all the 
fawning, grasping, back-stabbing, 
bloodthirsty and disloyal characteris¬ 
tics of a petty aristocrat. It is docu¬ 
mented in 1385, for example, that he 
fought alongside the English crown 
in campaigns in Scotland, yet 
switched allegiance and united with 
these same ‘enemies’ against the Eng¬ 
lish crown some 15 years later. John 
Davies notes: “Until his 40s, his career, 
marked as it was by a readiness to co¬ 
operate with and to serve the English 
authorities, was typical of the careers 
of the members of that class”. 8 

It was within this decaying and con¬ 
stantly warring medieval society that 
the Glyndwr myth was born. When a 
land dispute between him and a neigh¬ 
bouring English lord was dismissed by 
the English parliament at a time of 
splits within the ruling English elite, 
Glyndwr took advantage of the unrest 
which affected all social classes. His 
prestige, political skill and popularity 
amongst his class placed him at the 
helm of a revolt. 

This rebellion is today officially ac¬ 
knowledged as the “last true Welsh 
revolt”, even though there was noth¬ 
ing ‘national’ about it. While nation¬ 
alists of all shades claim varying 
degrees of loyalty to Glyndwr’s leg¬ 
acy, for our part we recognise the 
need to question all of the assertions 
it involves - not to do so would rein¬ 
force the mythology (and disarm us 
in current battles). For example, in a 
swipe against the house of Windsor, 
many nationalists claim that Glynd¬ 
wr’s family heritage, his ‘Welshness’, 
legitimises his title as “Ihe last genu¬ 
ine Prince of Wales”. Subsequent 
claimants to the title are of ‘non-na¬ 
tive ’ stock. Leaving aside the fact that 
Glyndwr ruled over only a part of the 
country and he had earlier been in al¬ 
liance with the crown in England, 
there is a dangerous assumption here 
that nationality is somehow a legiti¬ 
mate basis for top-down rule. Com¬ 
munists and genuine democrats are 
republicans and we wish to see the 
end of the monarchy lock, stock and 
barrel - irrespective of the nationali¬ 


ty of individual royals. 

Furthermore, many nationali sts fail to 
point out, or are simply unaware, that 
Glyndwr’s investiture was hardly the 
result of a democratic movement and a 
decision of the populace, as we are 
often led to believe. But history shows 
he was either proclaimed Prince of 
Wales by fellow nobles, 9 or he simply 
took the title for himself. 10 

We are frequently told about Glynd¬ 
wr being responsible for the first and 
last genuine parliaments in Wales. Giv¬ 
en the associated spin on this issue, 
particularly with current controversy 
surrounding extrapowers for Ihe Welsh 
assembly, you’d be forgiven for pictur¬ 
ing mass representation. That would 
be just plain bloody stupid, though. 

It would appear that Glyndwr did 
indeed initiate parliaments - two of 
them. RR Davies speaks of one be¬ 
ing convoke din Machynlleth in 1404 
and the other in Harlech in 1405. 11 
The same author reports that details 
on Machynlleth are sketchy, but he 
points out that the Harlech parlia¬ 
ment was made up of “influential 
persons ... throughout Wales under 
Owain’s control”. 12 

Underlying all these arguments is a 
common theme that is characteristic of 
most official history and one that needs 
highlighting. Many nationalists would 
have us believe that Wales and the 
Welsh have existed since the dawn of 
time. Yet, shocking as it may be to 
some, that is not the case. From Roman 
times until the industrial revolution, the 
Welsh as a nationality did not exist in 
any serious, coherent form. Indeed, 
what has characterised ‘Wales’ since 
the birth of official history was not rule 
by ‘the English’, but rule via kingdoms 
- and constantly changing ones at that. 
Where these kingdoms changed rul¬ 
ers on a frequent basis, where borders 
and territories shifted, the idea that 
either the petty monarchs or the pop¬ 
ular classes identified themselves as 
a common nationality is absurd - con¬ 
cepts surrounding national identity 
(and patriotism, citizenship and na¬ 
tions) only developed with the spread 
of capitalism. 

Until the industrial revolution 
claims to territory remained the con¬ 
cern of those with power - the nobili¬ 
ty or gentry. The engagement of the 
‘mass’ as a whole and their identifica¬ 
tion with the politics of these ruling 
groups were limited, to say the least. 
Obedience was the order of the day - 
not any ideological commitment to a 
non-existent ‘nation’. 


Capitalist expansion resulted in ter¬ 
ritorial consolidation and increased 
international trading. South Wales was 
transformed into one of the world’s 
most important coal-producing areas 
and a major sector of Britain’s imperial 
economy. The revolutions of France 
and America influenced political 
thought in Wales, as elsewhere, and 
added to the abundance of social, po¬ 
litical and cultural contradictions. 

There was a deliberate promotion of 
an identity specific to Wales, and a 
swathe of literature which romantical¬ 
ly portrayed the ancient Welsh strug¬ 
gle for freedom (in various accounts 
realised through a later reconciliation 
with the English and then a common 
Britishness). From the prophecies of 
Merlin to the cult of Arthur, from the 
Brut to Iolo Goch, official society pro¬ 
claimed a Wales that had existed since 
the year dot and a history which could 
now be incorporated as a component 
of the imperial British identity. 

At the same time, the new, prosper¬ 
ous Welsh capitalist class believed in 
greater rights for themselves and there¬ 
fore the desirability of Welsh institu¬ 
tions which could help them achieve a 
bigger share of the profits from the 
spoils of the British empire. However, 
it was the backward-looking part of the 
middle classes - those rejecting work¬ 
ing class socialism - who were the most 
concerned with the promotion of 
Welshness. Young Wales was formed 
in 1886 and it demanded home rule and 
a cultural revival. Hence Glyndwr was 
invented as a great leader of the Welsh. 

Of course, for much of the 20th cen¬ 
tury Welsh nationalism exerted little 
influence - not least as a result of the 
strength of the working class. During 
the early period of the last century, for 
example, mass militant action was ac¬ 
companied by a high level of political 
radicalisation in a world dominated by 
the Russian Revolution and class pol¬ 
itics generally. Nationalism and its as¬ 
sociated ideology enjoyed little 
credibility - it is telling how irrelevant 
and, indeed, hostile Plaid Cymru was, 
for example, to the aspirations of most 
workers in Wales when that party was 
formed in 1925. However, with the sus¬ 
tained post-war economic boom grind¬ 
ing to an end in the early 1970s, job 
losses and closures became the order 
of the day. 

Nationalism blamed not capitalism, 
but the centralised British state. The 
call for Welsh independence began to 
attract a significant protest vote, tak¬ 
ing advantage of disillusion with the 
failing politics of the Labour Party. 
Glyndwr became a political icon. 

Communists and revolutionaiy dem¬ 
ocrats need to separate fact from fan¬ 
tasy in order to win hegemony for the 
programme of the working class • 
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Three political commitments 

Unity not around ‘Trotskyism’, insists Mike Macnair, but around class independence, democracy and 
internationalism 


I n early summer we published on 
our letters page a call from Cri¬ 
tique for a campaign for a new 
Marxist party 1 . A conference is to be 
held on Saturday November 4. The 
campaign is so far sponsored by Cri¬ 
tique itself, the Democratic Socialist 
Alliance and New Interventions. 

The following week we published 
an article I had written responding to 
Critique , we looming the call itself but 
making some criticisms of the text, 
which I argued could lead to a dan¬ 
ger of creating yet another sect. 2 
Comrades Matthew Jones (of the Cri¬ 
tique supporters group and DSA) and 
Barry Biddulph (of the DSA) replied 
to my criticisms. 3 1 responded on Au¬ 
gust 3 and comrades Barry and John 
Pearson (of the DSA) replied in turn 
in the last issue of the paper before the 
summer break. 4 

Comrade Hillel Ticktin, in discus¬ 
sion at Communist University, argued 
against both the CPGB’s more gener¬ 
al approach of insisting on fighting for 
the unity of those who identify them¬ 
selves as Marxists and of fighting 
with these self-identified Marxists 
where they are - ie, in various existing 
left formations; and against my spe¬ 
cific identification of ‘Trotskyism’ as 
a part of the problem. 5 Comrade Dave 
Spencer (of New Interventions and 
the DSA), who provided the first draft 
of a good deal of the Critique call, has 
not so far responded. 6 

The CPGB aggregate meeting on 
September 9 agreed to sponsor the 
conference. This is consistent with 
what I originally said: Critique's ini¬ 
tiative in this call is welcome; the prob¬ 
lem is how it can be made successful. 

The other side of the coin is that 
most of the far left argues that there 
can be no unity of the Marxist left 
outside a project of unity of the 
broader left (whatever that is): ie, on 
the basis of the traditional politics of 
the Labour left - whether this is to be 
unity within the Labour Party (as 
Owen Jones and Graham Bash ar¬ 
gued at Communist University), or 
outside the Labour Party in the form 
of the Scottish Socialist Party, the 
Socialist Workers Party’s Respect 
project, the Socialist Party in England 
and Wales’s Campaign for a New 
Workers’ Party, or Dave Craig’s hy¬ 
pothetical “republican socialist” left 
unity party (most recently in Weekly 
Worker September 7). 

Now these may appear to be micro¬ 
debates among micro-groups. But the 
actual political (and theoretical) ques¬ 
tions are big ones and are relevant to 
the choices facing the working class 
movement and the left - not just in 
Britain, but in the large majority of 
countries in the world. So I make no 
apology for comingback to the debate 
for a third time. 

‘Marxist party’ 

What would it mean to create a Marx¬ 
ist party, and why would it be an in¬ 
novation in relation to what we 
already have? 

I have argued in my July 13 article 
and elsewhere that it means to build a 
definite political party (as opposed to 
a diffuse ‘movement’) which attempts 
to become a party of the working 
class - that is, a party based on and 
ultimately democratically controlled 
by working class militants organised 
in the working class districts (as op¬ 
posed to a ‘trade union party’); and 
which has certain elementary political 
commitments. The se political commit¬ 
ments I identified as three: 

• class-political independence: ie, that 


the working class needs a party inde¬ 
pendent of state, nation and ‘left bour¬ 
geoisie’ to defend its interests and to 
fight for working class rule; 

• the struggle for political democra¬ 
cy, both in the larger society (and 
hence in relation to the state) and in 
the class movement itself; and 

• the international character of the 
class struggle and the need for work¬ 
ers’ unity internationally. 

These are very general principles. 
But they have logical consequenc¬ 
es which have immediate practical 
implications. For example, the prin¬ 
ciple of cl ass-political independence 
implies rejection out of hand of the 
party participating as a minority in 
a capitalist government, or submerg¬ 
ing the class party and the interests 
of the working class as such in a 
broader ‘national movement’ or 
‘democratic movement’. 

The struggle for political democra¬ 
cy implies demands for openness,free¬ 
dom of criticism and freedom to 
organise within the workers’ move¬ 
ment and thus rejection of forms of 
apparatus control of factions like 
those practised by the SWP, and for 
accountability of leaders to the ranks 
- again unlike the practice of the SWP 
and its front organisations. I said more 
in my July 13 article. 

The international character of the 
class struggle implies rejection out of 
hand of‘socialism in one country’ and 
all forms of nationalist socialism or 
socialist nationalism; in concrete Brit¬ 
ish politics, against the nationalist 
socialism of the SSP; against the lit- 
tle-Englander anti-EU campaign ofthe 
majority of the far left and for coordi¬ 
nation of the efforts of the workers’ 
movement in theEU; against immigra¬ 
tion controls and conversely for the 
struggle to organise migrant workers. 

The converse is that making these 
commitments does not entail adopt¬ 
ing any particular theory - for exam¬ 
ple, ‘permanent revolution’ or ‘stages 
theory’. Such aparty is ‘Marxist’ in the 
sense that it is a party of the sort that 
Marx and Engels sought to create in 
the period after the First Internation¬ 
al, and that commitments of this sort 
were identified in that period as the 
ideas of the ‘Marxists’. 7 It is possible 
to reach these commitments by a va¬ 
riety of theoretical routes. Most of 
these routes will be in some sense 
‘Marxist’; all of them will be (as all 
‘Marxist’ theory is) open to objection 
by some as being ‘notreally Marxist’. 
In building a political party, it is the 
political commitments which matter; 
disagreements about the theoretical 
routes by which they are reached, 
while important, are not decisive. 

Something old, 
something new 

In saying that such a party is ‘Marx¬ 
ist’ in the sense that it is a party of the 
sort that Marx and Engels sought to 
create in the period after the First In¬ 
ternational, I am saying that it is at lea st 
partly an old idea: that our task is to 
create a party which is at least partly 
like the parties of the Second Interna¬ 
tional before World War I. 

Incidentally, this bears on the argu¬ 
ments raised by comrades Jones and 
Ticktin that in criticising Trotskyism I 
am in effect moving towards Stalinism. 
It would be nearer the mark - though 
still wrong - to accuse me of being a 
Menshevik or Kautskyite, as comrade 
Tony Clark does. 8 

In fact, overt Menshevism or Kaut- 
skyism would be a move to the left 


and an improvement in the politics of 
the British far left. All the more so 
what I am arguing for, which is that 
the aim should be a party which was 
like the parties of the Second Inter¬ 
national but - as the three general 
principles imply - more democratic, 
more independent of the capitalist 
bureaucratic state, and more interna¬ 
tionalist than these parties were. 

Such a party would be something 
radically new because it would be a 
break with the state-loyalist national¬ 
ism of Labour, the French, German and 
Spanish Socialist Parties, the Italian 
Democratic Left and similar parties. It 
would be a break with the coalitionist 
politics of‘official’ communism, still 
visible in Rifondazione’s participation 
in the Prodi government, the PDS’s 
participation in local coalitions in Ger¬ 
many and in a pathetic form in Respect 
It would be a break with all forms of 
left nationalism and still more with 
illusory alliances of the working 
class movement with reactionary 
anti-capitalism (islamism, catholic 
social justice, greenism). 

And it would be a break with the 
persistent determination of the far 
left groups to subordinate the pos¬ 
itive struggle for political democra¬ 
cy in society and in the workers’ 
movement to the idea of a ‘Leninist 
combat party’, to dogmatic commit¬ 
ment to the ‘rejection of stage ism’, 
to ‘the transitional method’, or mere¬ 
ly to the ephemeral supposed needs 
of alliances. 

Comrade Ticktin, in his ‘The need 
for a Marxist party’ on the DSA web¬ 
site, argues that the legacy of the 20th 
century is that it is essential for Marx¬ 
ists to distinguish ourselves from 
Stalinism. Hence, “It is absolutely es¬ 
sential that we have a truly democrat¬ 
ic party governed from below, where 
the leaders are changed every so of¬ 
ten and which is reflective of the 
members of the party, and in princi¬ 
ple of the population, in order to dis¬ 
tinguish ourselves from what exists 
and from what has existed”. 9 

This statement is perfectly correct. 
But it is, to be blunt, politically insuf¬ 
ficient. We not only need to frmction 
democratically as a party, but also to 
fight for democratic governance in 
wider society. We need to make it ut¬ 
terly clear by doing so that the social¬ 
ism we fight for is something which is 
more democratic and involves ex¬ 
panded political liberty, as compared 
to the existing capitalist regime. 

Something boirowed, 
something blue 

The majority of the existing far left 
disagree with the party goal proposed 
here. The ultimate party goal they 
seek is a ‘revolutionary Marxist’ par¬ 
ty, by which they mean a party based 
on the theses of the first four con¬ 
gresses of Comintern plus something 
else - whether the ‘something else’ is 
to be Maoism; Trotskyism, variously 
interpreted (many groups); or some 
other body of theory. 

For these comrades, since there is 
no mass support for a ‘revolutionary 
Marxist’ party, what is needed imme¬ 
diately is something for which they 
think there is visible present mass 
support: that is, something less than 
a Marxist party. Within such a broad¬ 
er movement, they argue, Marxists 
can struggle for political hegemony 
and thereby move closer to the ulti¬ 
mate goal of a mass ‘revolutionary 
Marxist’ party. 

Now it is entirely right for Marxists 


to participate in, and attempt to win to 
elementary Marxist ideas, any broad- 
based workers’ class movement or 
significant ‘broad left’ formation 
which actually comes into existence. 
The question is whether it is the job 
of Marxists to initiate attempts to cre¬ 
ate a ‘broad movement’, and to do so 
by deliberately agreeing to shut up 
(temporarily, of course) about our ba¬ 
sic ideas and pretend to be the left 
Labourites, etc, who are not them¬ 
selves taking the initiative. 

This is in substance what the SSP 
is: Marxists are to shut up about the 
international character of the class 
struggle in order to build a ‘real move¬ 
ment’ where nationalism is for the 
moment in the ascendancy. And it is 
what Respect is: Marxists are to shut 
up about proletarian internationalism 
and hence both about open borders 
and about the workers’ movement in 
the Middle East, and about democra¬ 
cy and accountability, in order to build 
a broad movement. 

Comrade Dave Craig’s “republican 
socialise left unity party is less clear, 
because it has never approached the 
concrete; but it seems that the Marx¬ 
ists are to shut up both about prole¬ 
tarian internationalism and about 
democratic defence policy (universal 
military service, popular militia, right 
to bear arms) in order to attract left 
Labourites. In practice, it would also 
be necessary to shut up about de¬ 
mocracy and accountability in the 
movement: Tony Benn, Jeremy Cor- 
byn and so on are no more willing to 
be accountable to an organised move¬ 
ment than George Galloway is, and 
even rank and file left labourites like 
Mike Davies (now of the Alliance for 
Green Socialism) are fond of bureau¬ 
cratic game-playing. 

Where the left Labourites them¬ 
selves begin to organise a movement 
against the right, we should certainly 
be willing to participate in and support 
it - while also defending our own pol¬ 
itics. Hence the CPGB’s present poli¬ 
cy of critical support for John 
McDonnell’s leadership campaign. 
But if Marxists are to try to create 
such a movement where none exists, 
it would involve us pretending to be 
left Labourites for the purpose. If we 
are open about our own political prin¬ 
ciples, the pretence falls down. 

Borrowing left Labourite politics as 
a protective coloration turns out to be 
borrowing their loyalism to the exist¬ 
ing bureaucratic-coercive state, or 
their nationalism, or their anti-demo- 
cratic methods. But these, of course, 
were not originally the left Labourites’ 
own: the left Labourites borrowed 
them as protective coloration to avoid 
being too sharply different from the 
Labour right And the Labour right, in 
turn, borrowed them from the Tories 
in order to attract the ‘centre ground’. 
‘Something borrowed’ turns out to be 
‘something blue’. 

In other words, the dynamic of 
Marxists shutting up about our ele¬ 
mentary ideas for the sake of creating 
a broader, united movement is not that 
the Marxists win hegemony over the 
broader movement, but that the capi¬ 
talist class and its political parties and 
political methods do so. The Sheridan 
affair provides, very regrettably, a 
classic example. All these various 
forms of ‘broad left unity’ counter- 
posed to building a Marxist party are 
roads to political nullity. Comrades 
like Dave Craig who continue to insist 
on this policy do so in the face of a 
vast mass of evidence now accumu¬ 
lated not only in this country but also 


in Italy, Germany, Brazil ... and many 
other places. 

It is this that makes Critique' s in¬ 
tervention in favour of building a 
Marxist party so timely. 

But, just as pretending to be some¬ 
thing other than Marxists is disas¬ 
trous, so it would also be useless to 
pretend that there are no differences 
among Marxists or among those who 
argue for a Marxist party. As I said in 
my July 13 article, the differences I 
have expressed with the Critique call 
and which comrades have subse¬ 
quently debated concern two issues: 

(1) ‘What sort of Marxist party?’And 

(2) ‘How to get there?’ The rest of this 
article is concerned with the ‘What 
sort of Marxist party?’ aspect; I will 
write on the ‘How to get there?’ prob¬ 
lem in a subsequent article. 

Trotskyism 

In my July 13 and August 3 articles I 
argued that the sort of Marxist party 
we need is one in which it would be 
possible for a Trotskyist faction or 
factions (or, for that matter, left/coun- 
cil communists, or genuine Kautsky- 
ites)to fight for their ideas, but not one 
which had a pre-commitment to Trot¬ 
skyism; and I suggested that aspects 
of the Critique call created a danger 
of such a pre-commitment. 

Comrades Matthew Jones and 
Hillel Ticktin have argued that by crit¬ 
icising Trotskyism I inevitably align 
myself with Stalinism and‘stages the¬ 
ory’. Comrade Barry Biddulph, on the 
other hand, argues that my position 
really is a form of Trotskyism, with the 
demands which I (and CPGB general¬ 
ly) argue are part of a minimum pro¬ 
gramme being really (Trotskyist) 
“transitional demands”. 

‘Trotskyism’ has three possible 
meanings. The first is its meaning in 
the common usage of those who are 
ignorant of the substantive political 
and theoretical arguments of organ¬ 
ised and self-identified Trotskyists. In 
this sense ‘Trotskyism’ means (1) re¬ 
jection of ‘socialism in a single coun¬ 
try’ in favour of world revolution; and 
(2) opposition to the dictatorship of 
the bureaucracy, both in the USSR 
and similar states, and in the trade 
unions and other parts of the work¬ 
ers’ movement, in favour of radical 
workers’ democracy and accountabil¬ 
ity from below. 

In this sense I am a Trotskyist and 
so are the comrades who founded the 
CPGB ( Weekly Worker ); and, indeed, 
the comrades were already ‘Trotsky¬ 
ists’ when, as The Leninist, they were 
explicit opponents of Trotskyism in 
favour of arguments close to those 
of the Leningrad Opposition led by 
Zinoviev and Kamenev. Real Stalin¬ 
ists, of course, called the Lenin¬ 
graders ‘Trotskyite s’, and within the 
terms of this common-usage mean¬ 
ing of Trotskyism, they were right 
to do so. Similarly, when George Gal- 
loway called the SSP ‘Trots’ he 
meant that they favoured some de¬ 
gree of internal democracy in their 
party and the accountability of 
elected representatives. 

The second sense is the meaning 
whichl have used in criticising Trot¬ 
skyism, and which Alex Callinicos 
used in his (very different) criticisms 
inhisbook Trotskyism (1990). In this 
sense ‘Trotskyism’ is the body of 
political and theoretical ideas which 
is common to the organised move¬ 
ment which Trotsky established, the 
Fourth International founded in 
193 8 and its predecessor groups 
from 1931. In tMs sense ‘Trotskyism’ 
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means the following: 

(1) the theses of the first four Con¬ 
gresses of Comintern, including the 
‘21 conditions’ and the split with so¬ 
cial democracy and the ‘centrists’; 
soviet power; revolutionary defeat¬ 
ism; the leading role of the party and 
its ‘Bolshevik’ character; the united 
front policy, including the anti-impe¬ 
rialist front; and the workers’ govern¬ 
ment slogan; 

(2) world revolution, as opposed to 
socialism in one country and ‘peace¬ 
ful coexistence’; 

(3) permanent revolution in pre-capi¬ 
talist and colonial countries, as op¬ 
posed to separate stages of capitalist 
and workers’ revolutions; 

(4) defence of the USSR as a historic 
conquest of the working class, com¬ 
bined with the struggle for political 
revolution against the Stalinist bu¬ 
reaucracy; 

(5) rejection of the Stalinist ‘people’s 
front’ policy of subordinating the 
working class in an alliance with the 
‘national’ or ‘democratic’ bourgeoisie; 
and 

(6) the idea that the extreme crisis of 
capitalism (the ‘death agony’) means 
that the division of the socialist pro¬ 
gramme into maximum and minimum 
programmes is superseded, and hence 
the ‘transitional programme’. 

In this sense I am no longer a Trot¬ 
skyist - but nor is comrade Ticktin. In 
reality, of course, almost the whole of 
the self-identified Trotskyist move¬ 
ment has abandoned at least part of 
this political platform. 

The parts which remain - generally 
the party conception, the permanent 
revolution and the ‘united front’ in 
some form, and anti-imperialism - re¬ 
main in a very dilute way. Comrades 
recruited into Trotskyist organisa¬ 
tions since the mid-1970s have rarely 
read the documents which originally 
defined their political tendency, and 
the older comrades who read them in 
their youth have usually forgotten 
what they said. What remains is a tra¬ 
dition and a ‘common sense’ which is 
almost immune to contrary evidence, 
as, for example, in Dave Craig’s (or 
Alan Thomett’s, or Alex Callinicos’s) 
concept of the united front. 

The purpose of my long series on 
strategy (and also of my shorter 2004 
series on imperialism) is to try to get 
comrades to think seriously about the 
origins of their present ‘common 
sense’ ideas of this sort. As such, it 
inevitably criticises ‘Trotskyism’. 

Comrade Ticktin argues that 
these ideas cannot properly be as¬ 
sociated with Trotsky. Certainly in 
their modern, dilute, ‘common 
sense’ form this is in some sense 
true. But their origin in the Trotsky¬ 
ist movement is in documents Trot¬ 
sky wrote or drafted and - in some 
cases - put to the vote. And it is in 
choices Trotsky made, after he had 
in 1933 denounced the Comintern 
as dead for the purposes of world 
revolution, about who to work with 
and who to split with in the west¬ 
ern workers’ movement. Building a 
movement on the platform of the six 
points listed above was Trotsky’s 
choice in the 1930s. If he had set out 
to build a movement taking out some 
of these commitments it would al¬ 
most certainly have had broader 
appeal. It is therefore perfectly fair 
to call adherents of this organised 
political movement ‘Trotskyists’, as 
many call themselves. 

Trotskyism astheory 

The third possible sense - and the 
sense I think comrades Ticktin and 
Jones are using - is to speak of 
‘Trotskyism’ in the same sense in 
which it is very common to speak of 
‘Marxism’: that is, not as a concrete 
political project, but as a body of 
theoretical ideas. 

Here the problem can be put as fol¬ 
lows. Kautsky’s reinterpretation of 
his ideas in and after 1914-18, turn¬ 
ing them into a clear vehicle for sup¬ 


port for the existing capitalist state, 
and the futility of this project faced 
with the rise of fascism, led to the de¬ 
struction of the whole Marxist cen¬ 
tre tendency by the end of World 
War II. But at the same time, the ‘the¬ 
ory’ of socialism in one country is 
inconsistent with Marx’s analysis of 
the development in capitalism of a 
world economy. Also, the ‘theories’ 
of the strategic worker-peasant alli¬ 
ance and of revolution ‘by stages’ - 
at least as it was interpreted after the 
death of Lenin - are both flatly incom¬ 
patible with the fundamental claim of 
Marxism that classes tend to pursue 
their own interests, which is essen¬ 
tial to Marx’s critique of political 
economy, as much as it is to general 
historical materialism. 

But the Bukharinite and Lenin¬ 
grader oppositions were committed 
to these three theories as much as 
the real Stalinist core was. The de¬ 
fence of the fundamentals of Marx¬ 
ism as theory was thus reduced by 
the late 1920s to the Left Opposition 
of Trotsky, Rakovsky and others, 
and the left and council commu¬ 
nists; and of the Left Opposition 
only Trotsky survived. Further, the 
Stalinist regime imposed by police 
measures (both in the USSR and in 
the communist parties) a series of 
further revisions of Marxist theory, 
especially on the state, on the fam¬ 
ily and on the nation, to back its false 
claim that the USSR was ‘socialist’. 
There is thus no non-Trotskyist (in 
a theoretical sense) Marxism. 

I propose this interpretation rath¬ 
er tentatively because it is an inter¬ 
pretation of what the comrades 
have said much more briefly rather 
than supported by direct quotation. 
But the comrades are, of course, at 
liberty to correct what I have said if 
it is a misinterpretation. 

If it is a correct interpretation, it 
leaves out the left and council com¬ 
munists, whose ideas could still be 
true, since they were in no way com¬ 
mitted to socialism in one country, 
stages, or the worker-peasant alliance. 
If anything, writers in this tradition 
have (in my view correctly) criticised 
Trotsky for making inappropriate con¬ 
cessions to these ideas. Now, of 
course, from the 1930s the left and 
council communists had much less 
global political impact than the Trot¬ 
skyists, and they remain today much 
weaker as an organised movement, 
but this is to move from the terrain of 
theory to that of political projects, in 
which case we would have to return 
to the arguments of Trotskyism as a 
political platform (above). From the 
late 1960s on, moreover, the theory of 
left and counc il c ommunist writers has 
been reprinted and translated and has 
had considerable impact on ideas cur¬ 
rent on the left. 

Equally, the fact that the Kautsky- 
ans collapsed into state loyalism (and 
eventually collapsed altogether) does 
not in itself mean that Kautsky’s and 
Martov’s Marxist objections to the 
course followed by the early Soviet 
regime - or those of Luxemburg and 
Levi - can be taken to be false theory. 
Kautsky and Martov may have been 
wrong for reasons which do not prove 
Lenin, Trotsky and their co-thinkers 
right. As long as the line of Soviet - 
defencism and political revolution 
seemed plausible, the rest of Trot¬ 
sky’s arguments about the early So¬ 
viet state were also plausible. Once 
this line collapsed in 1989-91, it ought 
to have called into question also the 
theoretical arguments at least of Ter¬ 
rorism and communism and of The 
permanent revolution (as opposed to 
those of Results and prospects). 

Moreover, to the extent that au¬ 
thors defend the central theses of 
Stalinism - ‘socialism in one coun¬ 
try’, the party monolith, ‘stages the¬ 
ory’, ‘national roads’ and the 
people’s front - they cannot be Marx¬ 
ists, because these theses are incon¬ 
sistent with the fundamentals of 


Marxism. But it is possible for an au¬ 
thor to be personally committed to 
these theories, and yet to write Marx¬ 
ist theory which ignores their implica¬ 
tions. This becomes truer, the more the 
field of the author’s work is distanced 
from the immediate needs of political 
engagement. Thus, for example, the 
work of Hill on the English bourgeois 
revolution, of Hilton on medieval peas¬ 
ant struggles, or of de Ste Croix (Class 
struggle in the ancient Greek world) 
are genuine contributions to Marxist 
theory in spite of being written by 
authors who were politically Stalinists 
or fellow-travellers. 

Behind this is a more fundamental 
point. Because Stalinism took its po¬ 
litical legitimacy from being a distor¬ 
tion of Marxism, the ‘official’ 
communist movement produced edi¬ 
tions and translations of the works of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. The editorial 
selections and translations were to 
some extent censored, and the note 
reflected the official doctrine; but the 
texts were not so censored as to pre¬ 
vent the persistent reader from going 
behind the official doctrine to see that 
it was actually a parody of what it 
claimed to represent The result has 
been a good deal of ‘half-critical’ pro¬ 
duction of one sort or another; and 
this, too, can pose real Marxist theo¬ 
retical questions. This possibility of 
reading Marx and Lenin against the 
official doctrine is also at least part of 
the root of The Leninist and hence of 
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the Weekly Worker. 

The net result is that it would be 
no more appropriate for a future 
Marxist party to make a pre- commit¬ 
ment to theoretical Trotskyism than 
to make a pre-commitment to politi¬ 
cal Trotskyism, the Trotskyism of 
the organised Trotskyist movement. 
We should make clear political com¬ 
mitments to workers’ class independ¬ 
ence, to democracy and to proletarian 
internationalism, thus rejecting the 
political line of Stalinism. Within this 
framework it is possible to debate the 
theoretical questions. 

Biddulph 

Comrade Biddulph’s second letter 
contains two points about the 
‘What sort of Marxist party?’ is¬ 
sue. The first is the claim that what 
I say about the minimum pro¬ 
gramme is both a two-stage sche¬ 
ma (and an inconsistent version of 
“Steve Freeman’s two-stage dog¬ 
ma”) and involves transitional 


demands unrealisable under capi¬ 
talism, displaying “residual Trot¬ 
skyism”. The second is that I 
follow the later Trotsky in idealis¬ 
ing Bolshevism, as against the cor¬ 
rect criticisms made by Trotsky 
and Luxemburg in 1904. 

The second point can be dis¬ 
posed of quickly. It is just false his¬ 
tory, in the version shared by the 
cold war academy and the Stalinists. 
I refer comrade Biddulph to my re¬ 
view of Lars T Lih’s Lenin rediscov¬ 
ered, 10 to Lih’s book itself, and to 
the substantial literature on the his¬ 
tory of the Bolshevik Party pub¬ 
lished since Liebman’s Leninism 
under Lenin (1975) - by no means 
all of it by Trotskyists or authors 
who began in any way sympathetic 
to Bolshevism. 

Transitional 

programme 

The first point involves misunder¬ 
standings both of Kautsky’s (and 
Lenin’s) ‘maximum/minimum pro¬ 
gramme’ and of Trotsky’s ‘transi¬ 
tional programme’. 

The ‘maximum programme’ is 
communism : that is, the complete 
disappearance of private property 
and social classes and the superses¬ 
sion and withering away of the state, 
the nation and the family (as an eco¬ 
nomic and legal institution - we do 
not claim to predict how in practice 
people in communist society will or¬ 
ganise their sex lives). 

The ‘minimum programme’ is the 
programme of the immediate tasks 
of the dictatorship of the proletari¬ 
at, or of a workers’ government. Its 
individual demands are consistent 
with capitalism in two senses. The 
first is that the full implementation 
of the programme could leave the 
law of value stillpartially operating: 
that is, it is a programme for an ‘NEP’ 
or mixed economy under workers’ 
political power. The reason for this 
approach is that we do not live in a 
world in which social classes have 
been wholly reduced to capitalist 
corporations and wage-earners, and 
it is not Marxist policy to create a 
Cambodian ‘Year Zero’ or Chinese 
‘Cultural Revolution’ or to carry out 
forced collectivisations. Between 
the overthrow of capitalist political 
power and the full development of 
communism there will, therefore, be 
a substantial period of transition. 

The second is that individual de¬ 
mands of the programme could be 
implemented under capitalist polit¬ 
ical rule, so that we can sensibly 
agitate for these demands as re¬ 
forms; if the implementation of in¬ 
dividual demands was achieved, it 
would not overthrow capitalist po¬ 
litical rule, but would merely weak¬ 
en the capitalists and strengthen 
the workers. 

Comrade Biddulph argues that 
two aspects in particular of the de¬ 
mands that I have mentioned are 
‘transitional’ in the sense that they 
could not be contained by capital¬ 
ism: the demands for democratic re¬ 
publican defence policy: ie, trade 
union and political rights in the 
armed forces, universal military 
service, the right to bear arms and 
a militia; and the election and recal¬ 
lability of public officials and re¬ 
striction of their salaries to a 
workers’ wage. 

The first of these examples is just 
stupid. Trade union rights in the mil- 
itary are, or were until recently, 
present in the Federal Republic of 
Germany; Switzerland operates a 
universal militia; the right to bear 
arms is entrenched in the US consti¬ 
tution. I do not think that comrade 
Biddulph will claim that the capital¬ 
ists have been overthrown in any of 
these countries. The second has 
more substance to it. But again, it 
should be remembered that it was 
not until recently that the British 
state paid members of parliament at 


all, and rights of recall are found in 
some US state constitutions. 

Of course, the systematic imple¬ 
mentation of the minimum pro¬ 
gramme as a whole would amount to 
the overthrow of capitalist political 
rule. In this sense it, and everything 
we do, is indeed ‘transitional’: 
about the transition from capitalism 
to socialism. 

But Trotsky’s ‘Transitional pro¬ 
gramme’ meant something different, 
in two ways. In the first place, it rests 
on the claim that there needs to be a 
bridge between the minimum pro¬ 
gramme and the maximum pro¬ 
gramme of the immediate communist 
reorganisation of society. The cen¬ 
trepiece demands of the transition¬ 
al programme - the sliding scale of 
wages and sliding scale of hours - 
amount to a proposal not for a tran¬ 
sitional regime under workers’ polit¬ 
ical power, but for the immediate 
abolition of the law of value. As 
such, they point precisely towards 
forced collectivisations, ‘Cultural 
Revolution’ and‘Year Zero’, howev¬ 
er much Trotsky himself would 
have denied it. 

Secondly, the ‘Transitional pro¬ 
gramme’ was to be a “bridge be¬ 
tween present demands and the 
socialist programme of the revolu¬ 
tion”. In this respect, the “present 
demands” prioritised are trade un¬ 
ion demands, and the strategy is 
one of turning the trade union 
struggle into the struggle for pow¬ 
er: the general strike strategy. De¬ 
mands for the defence of the 
existing liberal-constitutional re¬ 
gimes against fascism and repres¬ 
sion are found in the programme; but 
positive demands for the extension 
of political democracy, such as were 
present in the programmes put for¬ 
ward by Marx and Engels, and those 
of the parties of the Second Inter¬ 
national, are absent. 

One might put it a little differently 
by saying that the line is that of 
Rabochoye Dyelo at the time of the 
1902-03 polemics in the Russian 
movement (see my review of Lih) or 
of Part II of Trotsky’s 1904 Our po¬ 
litical tasks. 11 These approaches 
were categorically disproved for 
Russia by the course of events in 
1905 and 1917, and have been dis¬ 
proved for the ‘west’ by a series of 
experiences since then, discussed in 
my strategy series. The workers’ 
movement needs to leam to think 
politically, not to be led by the nose 
from pure trade union struggles to 
workers’ councils, and from thereto 
‘All power to the workers’ councils’. 

Comrade Biddulph claims that I 
make the CPGB’s view on this ques¬ 
tion a precondition for unity. This 
is flatly false. In my view the condi¬ 
tion for effective Marxist unity is the 
three general principled commit¬ 
ments I outlined at the beginning - 
nothing more and nothing less. 

My arguments here and in my 
previous articles on this issue are 
that a project for a Marxist party 
is more likely to succeed if it does 
not rehash ideas which are the 
common ground of the Trotsky¬ 
ist, and the less formally Stalinist 
among the Maoist and left ‘offi¬ 
cial’ communist sects, but, on the 
contrary, thinks in terms of the 
struggle for extreme democracy 
having strategic centrality • 

Notes 

1. Weekly Worker July 6. 

2. Weekly Worker July 13. 

3. Letters, July20,27. 

4. Weekly Worker August 10. 

5. Weekly Worker August 31. 

6. See D Spencer, ‘ Some principles’, http:// 
sademocracy.org.uk/DS%2010%20 principle s.htm. 

7. See, for example, the opening of Engels’s May 
11 1889 letter to Paul Lafargue - 
www.marxists.org/archiv e/marx/works/188 9/ 
let ters/8 9_05 _11 trim. 

8. Letters, July 27. 

9. www. sadem ocracy. or g. uk/TNFAMPp art4. htm. 
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MCDONNELL CAMPAIGN _ 

Fight for what we need 
and for democracy 



John McDonnell: raise level of consciousness 


A round 100-150 people - most¬ 
ly middle-aged, white and 
male - attended the launch 
rally for John McDonnell’s leader¬ 
ship bid in Manchester on Septem¬ 
ber 7. 

Also present in some force were 
the media, whom Tony Benn ad¬ 
dressed when he made clear that 
“we should have nothing to say 
about what is going on in London” 
(in relation to New Labour’s faction 
fighting) - we are above all that, says 
Benn. Alice Mahon, former Halifax 
MP, was to reiterate the same point 
Instead, this was the start of a 
“battle for the heart and soul of our 
party”, according to Jeremy Dear 
(NUJ general secretary), and a 
chance to realise the values of “sol¬ 
idarity and cooperation”. Tony 
Benn claimed that this meeting 
would “be remembered as the mo¬ 
ment the Labour Representation 
Committee was reborn”. All the 
speakers argued passionately 
against privatisation and in favour 
of free education, trade union rights 
and so on. 

Comrade McDonnell himself was 
clearly trying not to scare away soft 
lefts in the party: “I wanted Blair to 
leave with some dignity,” he said. 
“We don’t do assassinations in the 
Labour Party. But we don’t do cor¬ 
onations either.” He drew attention 
to his voting record in parliament, 
and talked of the worsening prob¬ 
lems of homelessness in London, 
and his fears that New Labour was 
making the party unelectable: “We 
won in 1997 because the Tories 
were detested. Now we are associ¬ 
ated with spin, sleaze and dishon¬ 
esty.” 

By all appearances, the McDon¬ 
nell campaign is a (long overdue) at¬ 
tempt to revive the fortunes of the 
left of the Labour Party, and mount 
some sort of challenge to the New 
Labour consensus. In this respect 
it should be commended. Howev¬ 
er, the platform upon which Mc¬ 
Donnell is standing needs criticism. 
He forthrightly claims to be a 
“straightforward socialist, not 
some social democrat or social lib¬ 
eral or whatever” ( Amicus Unity 
Gazette September). However, his 
campaign’s priority pledges, while 
generally supportable in them¬ 
selves, fail to even hint at anything 
that goes beyond capitalism. He 
calls for: 

• Withdrawal of British troops from 
Iraq. 

• End to privatisation. 

• Abolition of student tuition fees 
and full support for comprehensive 
education. 

• Restoration of civil liberties and 
trade union rights. 

• A green energy policy based on re¬ 
newable power sources. 

• Increase in basic state pension 
and immediate restoration of the 
earnings link. 

Commendably, John McDonnell 


John McDonnell’s 
campaign website 

www.john4l eader .ovg.uk 


has previously argued for the imme¬ 
diate and unconditional withdraw¬ 
al of troops from Iraq. His campaign 
pledge, however, is a missed oppor¬ 
tunity to make a firm anti-imperialist 
point. “Withdrawal of troops from 
Iraq” - a vague phrase that does not 
specify when - could mean the sort 
of ‘phased’ withdrawal argued for 
by Tony Blair and George Bush. 

His political platform in essence 


D uring the time allotted for 
contributions from the floor 
Sachin Sharma (CPGB) argued 
against those who suggest we can 
‘reclaim’ the party for socialism, 
pointing out that it never was a 
socialist party. Tony Benn inad¬ 
vertently made this point when he 
argued that the McDonnell cam¬ 
paign was “an intervention in line 
with what the Labour Party has al¬ 
ways stood for”. In the respect that 
the McDonnell campaign embod¬ 
ies the sort of deeply flawed poli¬ 
tics the Labour left has historically 
held to, Benn is correct. Comrade 
Sharma also made the point that 
Labour MPs needed to be account - 


constitutes a form of welfare capi¬ 
talism - not to be confused with so¬ 
cialism. Intrinsic to genuine 
socialism is control from below. As 
with Iraq, there is a vagueness when 
it comes to the rest of comrade Mc¬ 
Donnell’s campaign pledges. 

Even so, if comrade McDonnell’s 
social democratic policies were ac¬ 
tually implemented they would re¬ 
sult in a massive flight of capital 


able to the party membership. 

Bill Jefferies of Permanent Rev¬ 
olution said that McDonnell had 
his full support. He argued against 
those who did not want the cam¬ 
paign to attack Blair - he said we 
should “stab Blair in the back and 
anywhere else we can”. There was 
not much applause for either 
Sachin’s or Bill’s contributions. 

Dave Tombs, an ex-Labour Party 
member, asked a pertinent ques¬ 
tion: “Do the conditions exist to 
allow a resurgence of the left in the 
Labour Party?” McDonnell, and 
the left of the Labour Party, will 
only go as far as circumstances al¬ 
low them to; it seems unlikely that 


from Britain. Nowadays there can¬ 
not even be social democracy in 
one country. If the political econo¬ 
my of the working class does not 
supplant capitalism in this eventu¬ 
ality, the result would be enormous 
crash and a sustained period of 
economic depression. Hence the 
self-activity of the working class 
with the aim of effecting a social 
transformation is the only form of 


the union bureaucracies will decide 
to withdraw support for their pre¬ 
ferred candidate, Gordon Brown. 

Rob Owen (general secretary of 
Manchester University Students 
Union and a member of the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party) said that the 
fact that McDonnell’s campaign 
was centred around opposition to 
the war in Iraq was “amazing”. 
Bruce Robinson of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty argued that the 
campaign should be a “general ral¬ 
lying point for the left”. Not all 
contributors, however, were from 
the hard left. One CLP political ed¬ 
ucation officer used a phrase 
which summed up the feelings of 


politics that can bring about social¬ 
ism. Social democratic politics can 
never accomplish this aim - and 
historically, all such halfway hous¬ 
es have proved to be treacherous 
to the cause of the working class. 

Marxists should engage with the 
McDonnell campaign with this in 
mind. We seek to strengthen its pol¬ 
itics by arguing for the adoption of 
two crucial principles. 

Firstly, need - the provision of 
pensions, higher education and stu¬ 
dents grants, unemployment bene¬ 
fit and the minimum wage, health 
and housing should all be based on 
need. This should be explicitly op¬ 
posed to the capitalist principle of 
the market. At the moment comrade 
McDonnell muddles between the 
two. A minimum income - whether 
paid as a wage, benefit, pension or 
student grant (too unrealistic?) - 
which would actually permit our 
class to fully reproduce itself phys¬ 
ically and culturally, currently means 
at least £300 per week per adult. 

Secondly, democracy - the Mc¬ 
Donnell campaign needs to chal¬ 
lenge the undemocratic way in 
which we are ruled. Necessarily this 
involves the abolition of the consti¬ 
tutional monarchy system and the 
establishment of a democratic re¬ 
public, enshrining the accountabil¬ 
ity of all elected representatives and 
the replacement of the standing 
army by a people’s militia. Today it 
is the capitalist state that enjoys a 
monopoly on the means of coercion 
and the legitimate use of force. That 
must be ended if we really want a 
“peace government”. 

Even without such a strengthen¬ 
ing of his platform we should be 
prepared to vote for him and to lend 
our support to his campaign, albeit 
in a way which highlights the defi- 
ciencies in the social democratic 
politics he espouses. It is right to 
argue that the McDonnell campaign 
has the potential to rekindle the 
long dormant left of the Labour 
Party. We must not, however, sus¬ 
pend criticism of the sort of reform¬ 
ist guff comrades on the Labour left 
argue for under the guise of ‘social¬ 
ism’# 


the softer speakers - “let us think 
carefully”. He meant we should not 
come over as ‘too extreme’. 

In response, comrade McDonnell 
agreed with the points made about 
the accountability of elected leaders, 
and spoke of the need to reclaim the 
Labour Party conference. We should 
debate the issues surrounding the 
campaign in a comradely manner. La¬ 
bour is a party of peace and the UN 
should be ‘democratised’ in order to 
allow it to fulfil the good job it was set 
up to do. However, he argued, the 
most important task for us is to raise 
the level of political consciousness 
across the country • 

Carey Davies 


Left views contend 
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AGGREGATE 


Launch of 

Communist 

Students 


T he September 9 aggregate of 
CPGB members, held in Lon¬ 
don, discussed our perspec¬ 
tives for the period ahead, particu¬ 
larly the expansion of our student 
work. Comrade David Isaacson 
spoke about communist student ac¬ 
tivity in the past year and plans for 
the new academic year. 

Student CPGB members and sup¬ 
porters met during Communist Uni¬ 
versity last month to discuss 
communist activity at colleges and 
the proposal to help set up an au¬ 
tonomous organisation with the 
name, ‘Communist Students’, arose 
from that. The aggregate agreed that 
our students should set up commu¬ 
nist societies and recruit at the forth¬ 
coming freshers’ fairs. 

The CPGB has a growing number 
of student members and sympathis¬ 
ers around the country, comrade 
Isaacson said. Students are inter¬ 
ested in ideas and politics, but are 
less likely to be affected by the de¬ 
moralisation caused by defeats the 
left has suffered. While students 
from different organisations have to 
work together on campus, we need 
to ensure that there is a specifically 
communist voice. 

As well as stalls at freshers fairs, 
CPGB students plan to hold open 
meetings soon after the start of the 
new term. Comrade Isaacson hoped 
that these branches would meet fort¬ 
nightly, with meetings of CPGB mem¬ 
bers in the intervening weeks. He 
also proposed a national conference 
of Communist Students as soon as 
possible, perhaps in November, to 
decide on a constitution for the new 
formation. 

Comrade Isaacson’s opening was 
followed by a full debate, involving 
student and other comrades, on the 
question of how to organise commu¬ 
nist students. There was some dis¬ 
cussion about how closely the 
communist student organisation 
should be linked to the CPGB. Com¬ 
rade Nick Rogers pointed out that 
students will ask what they are get¬ 
ting into when they sign up, and 
agreed with comrade Tina Becker 
and others that it would be dishon¬ 
est and stupid to deny any connec¬ 
tion with the CPGB, as some left 
groups do when they set up their 
‘united front’ organisations. 

Comrade Jim Gilbert, a veteran of 
the ‘official’CPGB’s Young Commu¬ 
nist League, emphasised that it is 
important for the youth organisa¬ 
tion to have its own programme, 
constitution and leadership. Com¬ 
rade John Bridge agreed - we want 
to build an autonomous and self- 
governing organisation, allowing 
the student comrades to “have the 
gumption to make their own mis¬ 
takes”, which we can and must ar¬ 
gue against. But we do not want to 
control in a bureaucratic manner. 

Comrade Sachin Sharma said he 
had already drafted a possible con¬ 
stitution for discussion at the found¬ 
ing conference. Comrade Mike 
Macnair urged that the constitution 
should avoid defining Communist 


Students as ‘the student section of 
the CPGB’, but at the same time it 
should if possible commit members 
to a distinctly Marxist approach - 
not a set of leftwing platitudes that 
any SWPer could signup to. But, as 
comrade Manson said, the students 
must decide it. 

Comrade Macnair also suggested 
that the rules should be as minimal 
as possible - having too many rules 
not only leads to bureaucracy: it also 
deters students from joining. Othr- 
ers agreed that we do not want a lab¬ 
yrinthine structure. 

There was discussion of what 
form the political activity of the stu¬ 
dent organisation should take. Some 
comrades had previously suggest¬ 
ed that CPGB students should focus 
on working within the student 
groups set up by other left groups, 
but comrades agreed there was no 
need for this - although we are will¬ 
ing to cooperate with others, our 
groups should be capable of acting 
independently, and can be as large 
and dynamic as any. 

They are 
interested in 
ideas and 
politics, but less 
likely to be 
affected by 
demoralisation 
caused by 
defeats the left 
has suffered 

Comrade Becker was in favour of 
emphasising Marxist education, 
among our own student comrades 
and members of the new organisa¬ 
tion. One suggestion was that this 
should not take the form of lectures 
conducted by leading CPGB mem¬ 
bers: people, including students, 
leam best by teaching themselves 
and that could best be done by col¬ 
lectively studying a book and tak- 

Macnair 

elected 

T he aggregate elected Mike 
Macnair as a full member of 
the Provisional Central Commit¬ 
tee. Comrade Macnair, who was 
unopposed, rep lac es Tina B eck- 
er, who has stepped down ow¬ 
ing to pressure of work. The 
aggregate thanked comrade 
Becker for her commitment and 
continuing hard work. 

Mike Macnair joins Mark 
Fischer, John Bridge and Week¬ 
ly Worker editor Peter Manson 
on thePCC# 


ing it in turns to give an opening on 
a given section. 

Comrade Bridge agreed the stu¬ 
dent groups should be self-activat- 
ing: CPGB leaders might speak at 
their meetings occasionally, but it 
would be undesirable if that was the 
only time a branch met. He agreed 
with comrade Isaacson that it is es¬ 
sential to have regular meetings. He 
suggested these meeting should 
also discuss the contents of the 
Weekly Worker , and agreed that ed¬ 
ucation and campaigning work 
should be combined. He suggested 
the students could take part in the 
joint campaign being set up by the 
CPGB and Iranian comrades against 
imperialist intervention and in soli¬ 
darity with Iranian workers. 

Perspectives 

Earlier in the day national organiser 
Mark Fischer gave an opening on 
CPGB perspectives generally. He 
urged an honest appraisal to assess 
our weaknesses and strengths. We 
are not immune from the effects of 
the degeneration of the left, and so 
we need to make the best of our op- 
portunities to counter this. Al¬ 
though in the recent period there 
has been a slight uplift in recruit¬ 
ment to left organisations, includ¬ 
ing the CPGB, we are not on the 
verge of a breakthrough and our 
main field of intervention remains 
that of ideas - in the Weekly Work¬ 
er and on the web. 

Comrade Fischer discussed the 
Summer Offensive, which did not 
meet the £30,000 target set. Al¬ 
though raising £23,000 is a good 
achievement by most standards, we 
do not judge ourselves relative to 
the rest of the left. 

Comrade Fischer then turned to 
our areas of intervention - firstly Re- 
spect. Intervening in Respect was 
always difficult and will get harder. 
We have not succeeded in forming 
a principled left opposition within it. 
In the debate comrade Macnair in 
particular emphasised that we 
should analyse if there was any¬ 
thing we could have done differently 
to increase the chances of this suc¬ 
ceeding. Comrade Simon Wells ar¬ 
gued that we should persevere with 
Respect, as it is “the only show in 
town.” Comrade Bridge pointed out 
that our intervention in Respect was 
not at all unsuccessful: by exposing 
the inconsistencies and contradic¬ 
tions within SWP politics we have 
prevented the SWP from presenting 
Respect as a principled working 
class organisation. 

The national organiser also dis¬ 
cussed the possibilities offered by 
the John McDonnell campaign, the 
Critique initiative in November, 
and the Campaign for a New Work¬ 
ers’ Party. 

Comrade Fischer said there are 
plans to formulate a basic syllabus 
for new members covering the fun¬ 
damental ideas of Marxism, the his¬ 
tory of the CPGB and what makes 
our party distinctive • 

Mary Godwin 


Communist 
Party books 



■ Which road? 

The programmes of‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group and 
lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/-11 

■ From October to AugMst 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/-11 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/-7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable 
when minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/ -7.50 

■A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/ •1.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a folly artic¬ 
ulated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid 
emancipatory extension. 

£5.00/ -7.50 


Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/*16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/•. 


Name. 


Address. 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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John Rees Imperialism and resistance Routledge, 2006, pp265, £14.99 



T he author hopes that “Ihe anal¬ 
ysis contained in this book will 
contribute to our understand¬ 
ing of the new imperial age” (p9). 

However, Imperialism and resist¬ 
ance has been several years in ges¬ 
tation, during the time when the 
anti-war movement has been at its 
height. There are many other books 
that have analysed this period and 
are on the increasingly packed 
shelves of your local bookshop. To 
stand out, there has to be a hook, 
and this is John Rees himself, a lead¬ 
ing “spokesman for the anti-war 
movement” (foreword). He an¬ 
nounces in the first couple of pag¬ 
es that he was there at the beginning 
of the Stop the War Coalition, just 
as he was there at the end of the 
cold war (he recounts the time he 
criss-crossed the Berlin Wall talking 
to and interviewing activists). 

But Imperialism and resistance is 
primarily an extended statement by 
the leading member of the Socialist 
Workers Party, yet there is no refer¬ 
ence to the SWP or his membership 
of its executive throughout the 
book’s 265 pages. Nevertheless, it 
was to be expected that it contains 
justifications for the SWP’s rightist 
perspective and trajectory that jar 
with what it purports to stand for. 

Warforoil 

Comrade Rees bases his analysis on 
what he identifies as the “three ti¬ 
tans” of the modern world: “The 
power of nation-states, of the inter¬ 
national economy and the power of 
working people ... Many of the most 
important events ... take place at the 
intersection where these three forc¬ 
es collide” (p3). The book is divided 
into seven chapters and the first four 
- ‘Arms and America’, ‘US economic 
power in the age of globalisation’, 
‘Oil and empire’ and‘Globalisation 
and inequality’ - describe the current 
global situation in order to set the 
scene for the final three. 

In these first chapters he correctly 
pinpoints America’s declining eco¬ 
nomic power, combined with its rela¬ 
tive military strength, as the factor 
responsible for “much of the insta¬ 
bility of the contemporary interna¬ 
tional order” (p8). However, the US 
cannot easily fulfil its imperial ambi¬ 
tions through military might, as evi¬ 
denced by Iraq. More generally, as 
the US has been the hegemon power 
of the world - even more so since the 
end of the cold war - the failure of Iraq 
is also a reflection of the crisis of 
capitalism. To compensate, demo¬ 
cratic rights have been eroded, as 
states attempt to reconcile the con¬ 
tradiction ofneoliberalism, on the one 
hand, and the inherent need to main¬ 
tain social stability, on the other. The 
final three chapters - ‘Their democ¬ 
racy and ours’, ‘War and ideology’ 
and ‘Resisting imperialism’ - deal 
with the contending ideologies that 
this situation throws up. 

Rees is good at disabusing myths 
people might have held with the end 
of the cold war. The common as¬ 
sumption was that arms spending 
would fall dramatically and a social 
democratic peace would prevail. In 
fact, he gives us the facts and the 
figures to show the reverse: that the 
balance of power has tipped in Amer¬ 
ica’s favour with by far the largest 
spending on arms as a proportion of 
gross national product. The objec¬ 


tives of the US, he says, are now 
driven by the ascendant neocon¬ 
servatives, who aim to control vast 
swathes of the world economy, par¬ 
ticularly the Eurasian land mass. 

He comments on the rise of the 
post-war American economy and 
the cracks that started to show at 
the beginning of the 1970s with an 
economic slump. He elucidates on 
the shock therapies imposed on 
Russia and how it ruined and impov¬ 
erished the country. He analyses 
the challenge of Europe, China and 
the threat in America’s backyard 
from countries such as Venezuela 
and concludes that there is an inher¬ 
ent systemic instability exacerbated 
by the downturn in the world econ¬ 
omy. This instability, he says, is 
nowhere more evident than in the 
Middle East. 

It is a common perception among 
the left that the reason the US went 
into Iraq was because of oil. This is 
not a sufficient explanation, but for 
comrade Rees it is central and in 
chapter 3, ‘Oil and empire’, he de¬ 
scribes how control of oil, particu¬ 
larly in the Middle East, is at the 
heart of US strategy to overcome or 
offset its economic decline. There is 
a link, then, to the previous chap¬ 
ters, but not in relation to the ideo¬ 
logical vacuum that arose following 
the defeat of‘communism’. The ‘war 
on terror’ which accompanied the 
invasion of Afghanistan and Iraq 
aims to fill that vacuum, allowing the 
US to discipline the working class 
and pump massive sums of money 
into the means of war as a way of 
countering or delaying the crisis of 
US capital. 

In chapter four, ‘Globalisation 
and inequality’, Rees addresses 
the consequences for the state of 
the increased fluidity with which 
transnational corporations move 
around the globe: “In the industrial¬ 
ised democracies the changing func¬ 
tion of the state - less ‘welfare 
provider’, more ‘pro-business facili¬ 
tator’ - has hollowed out the demo¬ 
cratic aspects of the state machine” 
(p96). As these states have progres¬ 
sively abandoned welfarism, there is 
an increasing polarisation between 
the experiences of upper and lower 
classes - “the lives of working peo¬ 
ple have become harder, coarser, 
more difficult” (p 104). Yet the leaders 
of social democracy have become 
more and more “pro-market and busi¬ 
ness-friendly” (pi 17). 

Move to left? 

However, according to comrade 
Rees, “The 1990s marked a general 
move to the left in popular con¬ 
sciousness and therefore exposed 
the gap between the New Labour- 
ism-type of social democracy and 
the mass of their traditional support¬ 
ers” (pi 16). Some of those support¬ 
ers will drift to rightwing nationalism, 
but many voters have abandoned the 
ballot box, disillusioned with reform¬ 
ist ideas. 

It does, of course, require some¬ 
thing of a leap in logic to regard the 
continuous drop in voter turnout as 
evidence of “a general move to the 
left in popular consciousness”. If 
there really was such a move to the 
left, surely we could expect large- 
scale recruitment to working class 
organisations, not least the SWP 
itself, whose membership has, if 


anything, fallen steadily during this 
period. It is true that the period of 
capitalist triumphalism following the 
demise of the Soviet Union has 
come to an end, but, despite the 
mass anti-war movement, increased 
electoral abstentionism is, by and 
large, a reflection of despair. 

Despite this claimed leftward shift, 
Labourism is far from dead, says 
comrade Rees: “The undermining of 
reformism involves a longer process 
utilising united front tactics to win 
layers of workers away from estab¬ 
lished Labour-type politics” (pl96). 
Therefore, “What is necessary to 
turn the crisis of Labourism into a 
step forward in the working class is 
to actively replace reformist organi¬ 
sation with an alternative ... a supe¬ 
rior set of ideas embodied in an 
alternative organisation” (pi25). This 
would be Respect, then, with its old 
Labour reformist ideas and old La¬ 
bour bureaucratic organisation? 

Islamism 

In chapter six, ‘War and ideology’, 
Rees discusses the islamophobia 
that is part and parcel of the ‘war on 
terror’ and condemns (mostly un¬ 
named) sections of the left for buy¬ 
ing into it. True, he says, “in the 
Indian sub-continent and in the 
Middle East some islamic currents 
have been or are the declared and 
bitter enemies of the left”. But, since 
islam is “overwhelmingly the reli¬ 
gion of the poor” and “muslims are 
overwhelmingly on the receiving 
end of the new imperialism”, this 
“should give many on the left pause 
for thought before joining in with 
the establishment demonisation of 
muslims”. However, according to 
comrade Rees, “Plenty on the left 
draw ... the conclusion that islam is 


in general an enemy of the left either 
worse than or equal to the local and 
international ruling classes. It fol¬ 
lows, of course, that the left cannot 
ally itself with any islamic current.” 
In a footnote comrade Rees gives as 
an example Samir Amin, who “has ar¬ 
gued that the Muslim Brotherhood 
in Egypt is part of the ruling class” 
(pp208-09). 

E or our part, we do not claim that 
“islam” is “either worse than or 
equal to” the imperialist ruling class¬ 
es. While we do not shy away from 
stating the obvious - that islamzsm 
is a reactionary, anti-working class 
ideology - we are clear that our main 
enemy is at home. This means that 
we certainly do not rule out tactical 
alliances with anybody (no, not 
even “part of the ruling class” if cir¬ 
cumstances dictate) in order to de¬ 
feat that main enemy and further the 
cause of the working class. What we 
never do, however, is paint such 
temporary allies in the colours of 
socialism and progressive democra¬ 
cy - which is what Rees is forced to 
do, as he seems to think that allianc¬ 
es with reactionaries are impermis¬ 
sible in principle. What we object to 
is not such alliances per se, but the 
deliberate ditching or softening of 
elements of the socialist pro¬ 
gramme in order to accommodate 
them. 

In this connection, there is an in¬ 
teresting section at the end of the 
chapter titled ‘From Arab national¬ 
ism to islamic revival’. Comrade 
Rees explains the failure of commu¬ 
nist and nationalist currents in the 
Middle East, leading to the rise of 
islamism. He notes that the Middle 
East communist parties “imagined 
that a section of the indigenous cap¬ 
italist class was opposed to the im¬ 


perialist structure and therefore 
tended to subordinate their policies 
to the need, as they saw it, to create 
a cross-class popular front” (p88- 89). 

This is spot on, but stands in glar¬ 
ing contradiction to the SWP’s own 
popular frontism. This paper has 
pointed out on numerous occasions 
that the organisation is in the proc¬ 
ess of liquidating its revolutionism 
through its strategy in Respect 
(which, like the SWP, does not get a 
mention in Imperialism and resist¬ 
ance) of appealing to a largely phan¬ 
tom right wing in the shape of the 
muslim establishment No doubt the 
SWP would argue that the mosque 
and organisations such as the Mus¬ 
lim Association of Britain can be 
characterised as petty bourgeois 
(and “opposed to the imperialist 
structure”?), but MAB has an un¬ 
mistakably bourgeois leadership 
and programme. Either way, the 
SWP has been prepared to forge a 
joint party with such elements, with¬ 
in which - in classical popular front 
style - it is the right that exerts a dis¬ 
proportionate influence over policy, 
leading to the dropping or watering 
down of core working class de¬ 
mands such as gay rights, the right 
to choose an abortion, open bor¬ 
ders, secularism and working class 
socialism itself. 

This, then, is the basis of our op¬ 
position to the SWP’s rightist trajec¬ 
tory. However, instead of debating 
such key questions of Marxist prin¬ 
ciple, comrade Rees directs his fire 
at left liberals and unnamed leftwing 
islamophobes, hoping to tar the 
likes of the CPGB with the same 
brush. One of his weapons is to state 
unequivocally that islamophobia 
(which, broadly defined, can include 
criticism of islam itself, it seems) is a 
form of racism, because “the ideo¬ 
logical offensive that followed 9/11 
redefined the religion as a racial cat¬ 
egory” (p209). We in the CPGB are 
familiar with this device - unable to 
counter our criticisms of its oppor¬ 
tunism, the SWP resorts to slander¬ 
ing us with implied claims of racism 
(as if that were a fundamental polit¬ 
ical category rather than a distorted 
form of class politics). 

Another contradiction. 9/11 set 
the agenda for the state’s attack on 
muslims and yet in the UK the state 
introduces legislation outlawing ‘re¬ 
ligious hatred’ in order to ‘protect 
muslims’. Comrade Rees is forth¬ 
right in condemning the imperialist 
hypocrisy of claiming to fight a ‘war 
for democracy’ while at the same 
time methodically undermining 
hard-won democratic rights in the 
capitalist countries. Yet the SWP 
supported the Racial and Religious 
Hatred Bill - a direct attack on the 
democratic right to free speech, 
which, at the end of the day, will be 
used against our class. 

Anti-imperialism 

The first paragraph of the final chap¬ 
ter, ‘Resisting imperialism’, covers a 
multitude of ‘ antis’ - we are anti-im¬ 
perialist, anti-capitalist, anti-globali¬ 
sation and anti-war. But what is the 
basis of this? The chapter starts 
with the assertion that, “The rise of 
the new imperialism has called forth 
a new anti-imperialism” (pi21). Rees 
dates the beginning of this “new 
anti-imperialism” to the 1999 Seattle 
protests against the World Trade 
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Organisation conference. He argues that 
the protestors who gathered at Seattle 
represented a culmination of pent-up anti- 
capitalist feeling and that subsequent 
events such as the World Social Forum 
in Porte Alegre attempted to express the 
new mood. This overlooks the fact that 
the “new” anti-capitalist ‘movement’ is in 
fact largely led by the old left - both so¬ 
cial democratic and ‘official’ communist. 

However, comrade Rees contends that 
the events of 9/11 changed the dynamic 
and reshaped this protest movement - 
the anti-capitalist slogans became anti¬ 
war slogans and the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion was bom. Rees tells us that the 
anti-war movement is “nominally about 
a single issue” but is in fact a broad cri¬ 
tique of the “economic and political im¬ 
peratives of the new imperialism” (p222). 
Yet time after time any intervention with¬ 
in Ihe STWC aimed at trying to armitwith 
a positive programme is snuffed out by 
the SWP and its allies. Without a pro¬ 
gramme that goes beyond comrade 
Rees’s vague and to all intents and pur¬ 
poses formless “broad critique” the 
movement does not have a hope of stop¬ 
ping the latest act of imperialist aggres- 
sion, let alone mounting a serious 
challenge to the system itself. 

The SWP has also ensured that criti¬ 
cisms of the regimes that imperialism has 
in its sights are suppressed or muted. 
Again the SWP prefers to paint the is- 
lamic republic of Iran and even the Tali¬ 
ban in sympathetic, understanding and 
almost progressive colours. While Rees 
stops short of openly urging support for 
reactionary regimes threatened by impe¬ 
rialism, he claims that when “states that 
are opposed to the major powers defeat 
the imperial powers itweakens the whole 
imperial system” (p231). Not necessarily. 
Although the 1979 Iranian revolution un¬ 
doubtedly represented a setback for impe¬ 
rialism, it also dealt progressive forces a 
devastating blow. Iran remains part of the 
world system of capital, and the only force 
that can genuinely defeat that system on 
a permanent basis - the working class - was 
itself considerably weakened. 

Comrade Rees notes that “In struggles 
between despotic and undemocratic 
leaders of small nations and their own 


working people socialists take sides.” 
But then he adds: “The only danger for 
the anti-war movement in adopting this 
stance is when criticism of the leaders of 
small nations is elevated to the point 
where no distinction is made between 
them and the leaders of the major imperi¬ 
al powers” (p232). 

Once again, he is targeting the pro-war 
or soft left that “effectively sided with im¬ 
perialism” here. Using this disingenuous 
method, comrade Rees avoids respond¬ 
ing to principled leftwing, anti-imperial¬ 
ist opponents such as the CPGB, who 
insist on calling our secondary enemies 
by their correct name, and ends up ex¬ 
cusing or even apologising for those 
“despotic and undemocratic leaders”. 

Democracy 

Chapter five, ‘Their democracy and ours’, 
covers a large section of the book - over 
70 pages. There is a lot of historical mate¬ 
rial covered here that is useful to comrades 
on the edge of the workers’ movement 
who are unfamiliar with its role in strug- 


J ust a small ‘thank you’ for the excel¬ 
lent interview with the TGWU Polish 
migrant workers’ organiser,” writes 
comrade JS in a note accompanying his 
£20 donation made via our website. 

Thank you , comrade - especially as 
this gift comes on top of your regular 
monthly standing order for the same 
amount It’s always good to get a little 
bonus. The problem is, as I keep point¬ 
ing out, there are so few out of the thou¬ 
sands of online readers we have every 
week (20,238 last week, for instance) 
who make use of our PayPal facility. 

We do, though, have a constant sup¬ 
ply of postal contributions - in my lat¬ 
est mailbag one from our favourite 
reader in Norway, comrade SW, who 
also coughed up £20. We also had 


gling for democracy and resisting undem¬ 
ocratic traditions and institutions. But the 
one conclusion drawn by comrade Rees 
seems to be the need for permanent revo¬ 
lution - to guide revolutionary upheavals 
in the direction of socialism. 

For comrade Rees, however, it appears 
the “democratic revolution” in itself is 
not really our business - far from identi¬ 
fying the struggle for democracy as cen¬ 
tral in the fight for working class power, 
he does not even raise any democratic 
demands that we ought to pursue. 

As I have pointed out, comrade Rees 
does not mention the SWP once. Al¬ 
though, of course, there is much in Im¬ 
perialism and resistance that will 
provide comrades with ammunition in 
their own day-to-day struggles, it ends 
up reflecting, despite comrade Rees’s 
intentions, the contradictions of the 
SWP itself - not least its economistic 
disdain for genuine democracy, its op¬ 
portunist drift to the right and conse¬ 
quent liquidationism • 

Simon Wells 


cheques from JK(£ 15),HF (£10)andGP 
(£10), not to mention DD, who added 
an extra fiver to her subscription to the 
paper. 

All in all, our September total stands 
at £350 towards our £500 target. With 
over half the month to go, we are doing 
well. So how about upping that target a 
little - we did, after all, fall short in the 
CPGB’s Summer Offensive, so an extra 
couple of hundred for the Weekly Work¬ 
er would not go amiss. 

So come on, all you web readers - get 
out that little piece of plastic! 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Upping the target 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aimis theorganisation of communists,revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. Therearemany so-called 'parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Comm unists operate according to the prind plesof demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
rigit to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore thef indam ental question - ending war is 
bound up with endng capitalism. 

■Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation ofnationalsectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the prind pie, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor- 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
dass as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, butmust be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist sodalism are reactionary and anti-working 
dass. 

■The capitalist dass will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winningt he biggest 
possible working dass representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for- 
dbly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of sodety. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of Eng and, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal I reland and a United 
States of Eir ope. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating radsm and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions aspay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working dass.Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its 
opposite. 

■Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations.Communism is 
general freedom and the real begnning of human his¬ 
tory. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 

j Become a 

i Communist Party 

| supporter 

' Name_ 

I Address_ 


! Town/city_ 

| Postcode_ 

I Telephone_Age_ 

■ Email_Date_ 

Return ta Membership^PGB, ^^^2^Lor^dor^V^N3XX 
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Strengthen 
McDonnell 
campaign with 
key demands 



Good riddance, Blair 
No Brown coronation 



Blair and Brown: jointfounders of New Labour 


A s Tony Blair attempted to re¬ 
cover from a week that saw 
him tottering on the brink, 
trade union delegates preferred to 
listen in mostly sullen silence at the 
Trade Union Congress rather than 
put in the knife. 

It was, of course, gratifying that 
one union - Bob Crow’s RMT - 
walked out just as Blair was begin¬ 
ning his speech. Some RMT dele¬ 
gates shouted at him to go as they 
walked out, while Aslef and PCSU 
members held up placards and ban¬ 
ners in protest at the brutal occupa¬ 
tion of Iraq and murderous war in 
Afghanistan. 

It was equally pleasing that a 
number of delegates, when Blair 
was explaining how a large chunk of 
the world’s population unfortunate¬ 
ly believed “the threat is George 
Bush and not islamist terrorism”, 
shouted: “Yes”, and others called, 
“Troops out”. Likewise comments 
about improvements in education 
and the NHS prompted shouts of 
“rubbish”. 

But the truth is that only a tiny 
minority joined in the protests - a 
good section of congress applaud¬ 
ed him throughout his speech - and 
the prime minister actually man¬ 
aged to strengthen his precarious 
position through what most com¬ 
mentators agreed was an astute 
performance at the TUC. 

Blair might have kept in place the 
anti-union laws and relentlessly 
pressed ahead with the Thatcherite 
programme of privatisation, but he 
knows how to appeal to the union 
bureaucrats - for all their opposition 
to those key New Labour policies. 
He told them that the “brutal truth” 
was that government is a “hard and 
difficult business”, but it was a 
“dam sight better than wasting our 
time in opposition”. 

In other words, New Labour is 
hardly union-friendly - the days of 
beer and sandwiches at 10 Down¬ 
ing Street have long since gone - 
but think of how much worse the 
Tory alternative would be. Over¬ 
whelmingly the union tops agree, 
which is why they, for the most part, 
also want a “stable and orderly 
transition” from Tony Blair to Gor¬ 
don Brown. 

The problem is, they, like the ma¬ 
jority of Labour MPs and council¬ 
lors, recognise that Blair has gone 
from being a tremendous asset to an 
unambiguous liability. While Blair 
has his heart set on completing 10 
years as premier next May, that 
would be too late for the 2007 Scot¬ 
tish, Welsh and local elections, 
when another batch of Labour 
MSPs, AMs and councillors are like¬ 
ly to be booted out. 

For that reason most Labour gran¬ 
dees and union leaders want that 


“stable and orderly transition” to 
take place sooner rather than later. 
In the words of Brendan Barber: “It 
can only be a new leadership that 
can authoritatively articulate the 
new vision to inspire and re-ener¬ 
gise the government’s supporters.” 

In fact Barber and the majority of 
union leaders are determined to back 
Gordon Brown as Blair’s replace¬ 
ment despite the fact that the chan¬ 
cellor has made it absolutely clear 
that there is virtually no political 
difference between the two - Brown 
is actually the architect of many of 
the anti-working class policies for 
which Blair claims credit and made 
a point of fully endorsing his Bright¬ 
on speech. 

So the last thing Barber and most 
of the other top bureaucrats - of 
right or left - want is a bloody coup 
or unmly rebellion. That is why the 
majority of union delegates de¬ 
clined the opportunity to deliver 
what would probably have been a 
fatal blow - for example, by drown¬ 
ing his speech in heckles, boos and 
slow handclaps, walking out en 
masse or even simply withdrawing 
the invitation to address congress. 

The TUC is prepared to pass res¬ 
olutions opposing further privatisa¬ 
tions and Blair’s full-frontal assault 
on workers’ pensions, but without 
a mass movement driving it to act, it 
will not go further. 

Paradoxically such a move would 
not have been to the liking of the 
anti-Blairite Labour left. John Mc¬ 
Donnell - the only MP to have offi¬ 
cially announced his candidacy in 
the leadership election (in which the 
unions will have a third of the votes) 
- is planning on having the best part 
of a year to build up momentum for 


his campaign. 

Of course, if Blair were driven out 
by a movement on the streets, then 
a candidate like McDonnell would 
be well placed to take advantage. 
But a negotiated handover to 
Brown, conducted behind closed 
doors - while the working class, in¬ 
cluding union members, remain in¬ 
ert and disillusioned - would leave 
Brown with the whip hand. 

In the absence of such a move¬ 
ment from below right now, com¬ 
rade McDonnell must rely on 
pressure for change building up 
amongst the union rank and file 
over a period of time, forcing the 
bureaucrats to commit to him, or at 
least compelling those unions not 
obliged to consult their members to 
conduct a ballot to decide which 
Labour candidate to back. 

We in the CPGB welcome and crit¬ 
ically support his intervention, while 
frilly recognising its reformist limi¬ 


tations. We aim to strengthen his 
campaign by calling on comrade Mc¬ 
Donnell to base it on two key sets 
of programmatic demands relating 
to how we are exploited and how we 
are ruled. 

Comrade McDonnell’s five vague 
pledges promise to bring some 
slight relief to millions of workers 
(see p8). But we should raise our 
sights much higher. Workers should 
not be content with, at worse, a 
marginal attenuation of the current 
neoliberal attacks or, at best, a rela¬ 
tive amelioration of their conditions 
as wage-slaves. 

We need to hammer home the idea 
that the only way workers can es¬ 
cape from their life of alienating, ex- 
ploited drudgery is by taking 
matters into their own hands. There 
can be no deliverance from on high. 

That means, firstly, that when for¬ 
mulating demands connected to our 
daily conditions, our starting point 


must not be what capitalism can af¬ 
ford and the appearance of offering 
a little more than mainstream politi¬ 
cians. It must be what we need to 
live a full and decent life in the here 
and now. So it is totally inadequate 
to call for an unspecified “increase” 
or improvement in pensions, the 
NHS, student conditions, etc. 

Our demands must include: 

• Aminimum wage to reflect the val¬ 
ue of unskilled labour-power (cur¬ 
rently around £300 per week), with 
this amount also paid to adults not 
in work (pensioners, students, claim¬ 
ants) . 

• The absolute right to join a union 
and take strike and other industrial 
action. 

• Healthcare free to all on the basis 
of n eed. 

• Free, 24-hour creches and full 
equality for women in all spheres. 

However, the McDonnell cam¬ 
paign would be lifted to a quantita¬ 
tively higher level if it also aimed to 
challenge our condition not only as 
wage-slaves, but as subjects of the 
crown. 

We should call for: 

• Abolition of the monarchy, second 
chamber, privy council and the secret 
state. 

• Replacement of the standing army 
with a people’s militia. 

• Self-determination for Scotland and 
Wales in a federal republic; and an 
independent, federal Ireland. 

• Accountability and recallability of 
all elected representatives. 

A campaign based on such lines 
would represent a real alternative 
and serve to rejuvenate and renew 
the whole labour and workers’ 
movement • 

Peter Manson 
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